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Wc are all interested in American citizenship anJ, in a broader 
sense, in the citizenship enjoyed by every people in every nation 
of the world, In America, we have enjoyed the rights o( citizen- 
ship, caroling with it responsibility in local and national politici- 
cal affairs, for such a long perid that we take citizenship as a 
matter of course, 

Too often those who enjoy the rights of citizenship do not 
appreciate the responsibility that rests upon fliem, Even in our 
national elections to decide the .personnel and the policies of 
our government, scarcely more (JJIlb fifty per cent of the people 
who have the right to vote exercise ' that right. 

In these modern, complex days, when government of one sort 
or another must exercise supervision and guidance in so many 
■ matters that affect every person within the republic, it is more 
essential than ever that thoSe who live in a democracy, like ours 
must acquaint themselves with the conditions under which they, 
live and with the policies of the government which they must 
observe. 

In ancient Greece, it was said that every citizen was so weH 
qualified that he could perforin any duty which his government 
might call upon him to perform. That was possible because the 
right of citizenship in ancient Greece was liniited. While it is 
not necessary or desirable that every citizen sliould aspire to or 
hold public office, it is essential that every citizen know what the 
issues are and know the conditions which give rise to the issues 
upon which they must pass. This is especially true because poli- 
tics and economics are handmaids, They are almost inseparable 
and one may affect the character of the other to a degree not 
' readily undersrooA 

I, therefore, am happy to urge that all American citizens feel 
the responsibility under which they rest, qualifying themselves 
to understand and assist in the guidance of our political insti- 
tutions, as well as all of the agencies, governmental and private, 
whose activities may affect the rights of the people and the 
character of our government. 
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It again affords me deep pleasure to ^extend greec- 
in.i;j and i»ood wishes to (he participants in the 
Fourth National Conference on Citizenship. 

America, in today's world, demands an alert, 
and (or\vard-lookii\i; citi/enry, alive to the 
precious privileges and vital responsibilities o( citi- 
zenship. A nation is only as good and strong as 
the individuals ^'ho make it up. Therefore, it is 
gratifying that haye a conference such as yours 
where representatives of all phases of our life may 
come together and discuss how best to meet the 
problem of these challenging times, 
.Yours is a noble objective— to seek the better- 
ment of our country^ to implemem your Govern- 
mentis efforts for. peace, to bring about freedom, 
justice and opportunity (or our own people and for 
all mankind. 

May your 'deliberations, symbolic of nur democ- 
racy, be blessed with the utmost success! 
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WELCOME TO NEW YORK 

. ' WILLIAM O'DWYER 
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'ESTliRDAY ar the "1 Am an American Dw" ceremonies with 
1,250,000 other New Yorkers, I welcomed 50,000 new citizens 
^ X ^° '''^ brotherhood of freedom that we enjoy here in the United 

States. Today I am happy to join the Department of Justice ahd the National 
Education Association in this Fourth National Conference on Citizenship. 

This is a meeting where we Americans gather to examine our rights. 
This is a place for us to refresh our knowledge of the great freedoms that 
belong to us and to no others. • . 

You who are here understand that. Your duty is to make it clear to 
others that our freedoms are worthy of our interest in government. You 
know that we will have those freedoms only as long as we remain alert* 
^ ■ to our responsibilities as citizens. These respon,sibilities consist of taking 
an active -part in public affairs, ^y voting not only in general elections, 
but in the primaries as well, By knowing what our government is doing, 
and trying to find the reasons behind its actions. By discussing pubjic local, 
national, and international affairs with our fellow citizens. By gathering in 
discussion groups such as this one. 

in welcoming you to New York City I want you tO know that here 
you arVamong friends who understand your way of thinking, ^'e have 
here, I believe, one of the most enlightened electorates in the work!. Thi.s 
is an electorate that knows its powers, and knows that it will remain power- 
ful only while it remains^ free. Such people are your good friends. They ' 
join me in wishing you and your conference the happiness thar comes of 
^ ■ good work well done, 
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THE CONF&IENCB, ITS PLAN AND THEME , 

I!ARLE T. HAWKINS ^ 

. Prwiinl^hitc ^adm College, Tonwi, M{if}liwiMl Ommm 
oj the Conjcrmc Conmittec 

THii National Education Association and the United States Depart* 
mertt of Justice welcoine you to the Fourth National Conference on 
Citizenship with a feeling of gratification at being able to sponsor 
such a meeting and a feeling of hi;mility in realizing the responsibilities in- 
volved in convening several hundred representative American citizens. 

At (he previous three national conferences— Philadelphia in 19^(6, Bos^ 
ton in 1947, and last year's great conference in Washington— various phases 
of citizenship have been considered and discussed by the participants. All of 
the confer^'Hces have had the following three objectives: i 

To re-examine the functions and duties t)f American citizenship 
in, today's world. 

T(J assist in the development of more dynamic procedures for 
making citizenship more effective, 

To indicate the ways and means by 4'hich various organizations 
may contribute concretely to the development of a more active, 
alert, enlightened, conscientious, and progressive citizenry in our 
country. 

All of the conferences have been working conjerencei Yout planning 
committee has ag^ln so arranged the schedide that a major part of the confer- 
ence sessions -will be spent byuhc delegates in small disciissiort.groups. The 
committee places a great deal of faith in the outcomes of the work-group 
discussions and feels that the conference will succeed to the extent that 
these meetings stimulate creative thought and effective action. 

The organization has the following characteristics: 

1. Each delegate is assigned upon registration to a specific group, 

■ 2.- All 6f the twenty groups wilf discuss -sipltaneoiisly the same topic. 

}. each of the discussion groups there have been assigned two care- 
fully selected group leaders. 

i Each of the three group sessiofis will be preceded by a presentation 
,of the assigned topic at a general conference session. 

5. Each of. the group sessions will be followed by a thumbnail sketch 
of the discussions, gleaned from the reports submitted by leaders. 
Since assignments to discussion groups have been made with a view- to 
representing varied interests b each group, it is important that each dele- 
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gate jticiid icgiilarly the ilisciissioii group to which he has been assigned. 
In iifriving at the'ihcnie for the conference your committee had the bene- 
. fit of the very helpful advice given^by the distinguished citizens on the 
planning committee whose names are listed inside the front covet of your 
program. After several sessions and much serious discussion, the topic 
Selected was that of RESPONSlBLE.AMliRICAN CITIZENS: 

1. -Their Job in Politics; '5,-Their Job in- the World Today; 3,-Their 
Job in the Coramunit);. 

^ In a few moments you wj1l hear tile first phase of the topic-Kci/iy;;. 
Me Aniericiin Qizm-^l'lieir job k P(;///;'«-discussed by two United. 
States Senators and thd national president of the League of Women Voters;' 
this afternoon' the discussion* wi|I concentrate further upon this topic 

This evening, at the second general session, the sicofid phase-l^ci/^ow. 
f/Wc Ammm Citkm-Uctr }oh in the WofJd Tohf^^xWl be presented 
by a university president; and the group discussions tomorrow morning will 
center around that topic. ' 
■ The third fkis-Respnsitie Ammm Qkm-Tbm Job in ibe 
Coimimj-\si\\ be presented at the noon luncheon meeting tomorrow 
by a panel of outstanding American citizens; and the discussion groups 
tomorrow afternoon will turn their attention to this third and final topic. 

In selecting the theme. Responsible Amcricm Citizens, tlie members of 
the conference planning committee wanted to stress the challenge facing 
America today-that^ of having the great body of our citizens realize that 
in a democJSty each liberty has its corresponding loyalty, each privilege its 
accompanying duty, and 'each right its parallel responsibility. We need to re- 
mind ourselves constantly that our rights, our privileges, and our very frdt-, 
., dom are secure only so long as enough of us accept and exercise our loyalty, 
our duties, and our responsibilities. Last year's conference h^A as its symbol 
a balance scale-one side of the balance indicating tights, the other side 
responsibilities. This year we are emphasizing even more strongly the im- 
portance of accepting responsibility-and we are' indicating the three areas 
of responsibility; in thejeld'of politics, in the world' today, and in our 
own local community. 

y The several; hundred delegates at' this confeJenfe represent important 
national organizations aggregating millions of ^ctfm in membership. It 
would not be too great an exaggeration to claim that the organizations 
represented here touch iifty percent or more of the ai5ult citizens of America. 

As delegates you may have come with one or nipre of the following 
aims' in mind: . 

^ First, you may expect to be stimulated by the variety of personalities you , 
will meet, the vfriety of viewpoii^s you will hear 
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• Second, you may be hopinf^o gain some practical suggestions fqr im- 
proyifl^ thi success of dtizenship pMp^^ ^ * , 

. riifd, you may liave two or ^ee particular problems in mind which 
'to-^you are Mf, anfTio which you'liflpe to iind definite sokftions. 

" fourth, you may be hoping thaj^ a conference lilte this will come to some 
'I definite points rpf agttement—will malcelome basic af\d far-reaching pro- 
1^ 9qun(!ements. ^" . ' > _ " . , • 

. fifth, you may have in mind consciously or unconsciously-using jthe con- 
ference^as a sounding board to -publicize things about your orgaoization. . 
; • ' Sixth, you may be lifere for the;first time as a delegate aod may only 
^ very l^azy. ideas as to what you really e)tpecc from the conference. > * 
: J \i la obvious char in a brief, (hree-day period it will^e impossible to 
' satisfy completely all ih& expectations all of , you miy have. What 'may we * 
expect, in all fairness? and what may we not expect? ^ 

fet, let US' say that the Conference cannot be expebed to make pro-^ 
nouncements, it is a discussion conference, a working ^conferencej—not a 
meeting, of a board of directors. It is not the policy of the Cojiference to 
pass resolutions. ' , 

Second, it is not expected that the Conference will give complete answers 
to all the problems you have in mind. It may help in that direction. On the 
other hfflf jipiir particular problems may not be ones to which your group 
wishes to'give a lot of consideration. 

On the, positive side you may^ell expect to learn something about 
group processes in the discussion groups. Yqjj may gain more appreciatioii 
of deni&raq' at work. You may expect to learn a great deal about success- 
ful procedures from other participants and you may sometimes be reassured 
to find that your own problems are not unique. You may 'expect the inspira- 
tion that comes from associating with orher interested delegates represent- 
ing several hundred leading organizations of America. You may be assisted 
in clarifying your thinking on some basic issues through the addresses you 
hear and the groups in 'which you participate. And finally, and far from the 
least important, you may derive the satisfaftion that comes from making con- 
tributions ^which play their part in the general success of the Conference. 

Knowing of our responsibilities, caring about our responsibilities, and, 
above all, exercising our responsibilities-these three form the triumvirate 
of American citizenship today. May we expect that both our general sessions 
and our group discussions will broaden our vision, sharpen our sensibilities, 
challenge our imagination, and through our own efforts and those of the 
organizarion we represent play a significant part in developing more and 
— -^"^nsibk Amfim Citizm, 
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THEIR JOB IN NATIONAL POLITICS 

r 

I 

GEORGE D, AIKEN 
^nitd States Scntttor jrotii Vemont 



t; 
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\m cross cuirents of our national life and of world affairs are such 
that there wa^ never a more urgent need than now for American 
citizens to assume a 'respoi^ble role in national politics. 
Too often laymen take t|L» pot only their responsibilities as 
citizens but ^also their job Jnn^M^olitics. 

Whether we admir it ot ^^KK^^ <of events on the national political 
front shapes the course of oiiqjpe' welfare. ^ ' 

We have come. to assflw^te government widi politics and vice versa. 
I am not speaking" of polity in the narrow sense bur rather in the broad^ 
sense of government, iavolving the enactment and administration of laws. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, governmental polities are projected, 
tested, and'weighe'd in the political arena. It is in, the political arena that 
the spotlight is turned on the stand taken by parties and by candidates. 

It is in the political arena that 'citizens endorse or reject the policies; 
espoused by panics "and candidates. 

As our nation inaeases in population, there is the danger that cont/ol 
of government may become further and further removed from the pe(iple. 

This danger takes on added significance when we realize that big govern- 
ment, by comparison with previous standards, is here to stay. Our .'govern- 
ment is one of the largest enterprises on earth. 

The complexity of our domestic problems and our increased responsi- 
bility in international problems have given rise to greater Centralization 
of government than we have heretofore* experienced in this country. The ' 
problem now is to keep government from getting so big, .so unwieldy, and 
so powerful that it will get out of hand. 

The best way to prevent this from happening, or from letting it topple 
of its own weight, is to .streamline it and operate it efficiently. 

We must cither mold government and shape it so that it will serve 
the people or the time will come when the people will be serving the 
government. 

So^long as wc have government somebody will be running it. It is up 
to the citizens of the nation to decide whether they want to take more 
responsibility in politics and have a say in how things are run, or whether 
they ^t to give bureaucracy a free and unfettered hand. If the citizens 
make the latter choice, they can blame only themselves for what happens. 
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I' not mean to disparage or belittle those whom some choose to 
call b/reaucrats, because I think nearly all federal servants are honest, hard- 
wor|ing citizens truly seeking to improve theit government and their 
coiffitry. 

1 kt us keep them that way. Let's not tempt them by giving them too 

fee a hand ot too much power. Let us make them even more responsible 
l^and more responsive to the will of the people. 
' In considering this question of good citizenship, we should bear in 
^ mind that there is a vast difference between being just an American citizen 

and, in being a responsible citizen, 
The responsibility that goes with citizenship in this country is what 

distinguishes democracy from totalitarianism. In the latter ideology, respon- 

sibilit)' is usurped by the state and is not reserved to the citizen. 
• In the United States, we cherish the philosophy that the government 

is responsible to the citizen instead of the citizen being responsible to 

the government. 

This philosophy is inherent in out Declaration of Independence which 
held that ", . . Governments ate instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the coiiiient of the governed." 

At the time that these words were written^ the tights of the citizen 
were little respected in the world. It wasjnot popular or safe even to talk 
about the' tights of the individual. To york for the foundirig of a govern- 
■ _ ment based upon the protection of such rights requited the courage of 
deep conviction and /earless disregard for personal welfare. 

Fortunately, our forefathers had the courage to found a nation that was 
conceived in the spirit of freedom and nurtured by the ideal of democracy, 
where the tights of the individual still reign supreme. 

Lincoln, ia his Gett}'sburg address, expressed the same philosophy when 
'he said: ". . . wfc here highly revive that .these dead shall not have died 
in vain-that this Nation under God shall have a new birth of fteedom- 
-and that government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth." 

The liberty and freedom which have been our proud heritage-and which 
have been kept alive by Jefferson, Liricoln, and the other towering fij^res of 
out history-arc still the bulwark of our democracy. 

This is an inheritance that we must presene and perpetuate and never 
take for granted. 

We must never get into the rut of accepting the privileges of being an 
American citizen without sharing the-rcsponsibility of that citizenship., ■ 

The fact that we have ^rown into a nation of great influence, with one 
of the highest standards of living the world has ever known, does'not mean 
that the responsibility of the individpl haS diminished in any way. 
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The individual is still the'^eilmcrstone of our way of life, 

To be a good citizen enl^fgcs nnd iJnhances the scope of thp individual. 

Being just a halfhearted citizen not only retards the development and 
growth of the individual but it also serves as a brake on the progress of 
the na^fion. i 

The problem of fulfilling ones responsibility in the field of national pol- 
■ itics is admittedly a challenging one and one that is not easy, It does not 
mean jus: dropping a ballot in the box every two or four years and then shiff- 
ihg the entire respinisibiliiy to those who receive the highest number of vojes. 

It means almost daily study of the issues by each citizen so that conflj^ing" 
viewpoints can be weighed and public opinion formed, which will 
about proper decisions, ^ 

In order for public opinion to be intelligently formed, the people njust 
have access to information upon which an intelligent opinion can be formed. 
Government its^f must be made to assum^ its share of tlje responsibility 
for seeing to it that the citizens are '.frankly confided in, and consulted widi, 
in the operation of the government, 

There have been too many cases when our own government has exceeded 
the bounds of security caution in withholding information from the people. 

How can the citizens of this country arrive at proper conclusions, 'no 
matter how much they try, if they cannot ger the basic fads of a situatign- 
or if the. facts are onc-sidcd or biased? ^ 

The,,di(riailty of \)btaining basic information often arises in connection 
with foreign policy issues, but is by no means confined to this field. 

Concealing expenditures, misinterpreting laws, using funds appropriated 
for other purposes for the spread of propaganda are other evils of govern- 
ment which grow progressively worse unless corrected by a generally aroused 
citizenry. 



An aroused pul)lic opinion is the most potent iniluence in our democracy. 
That opinion, when marshaled, is the majority voice of the American people. 

An^indifferent public permits the unscrupulous executive, political or 
pressure ^rcfip to at{ain' selfish objectives. ^ c 

, If democracy^is to be strong and meet the challenge of other forms of' . 
government, it must have an alert, intelligerit, and unselfish citizen'ry, 

It is incumbent upon the citizens of a d^imocracy to be well enough in- 
formed to see the proper relationship between the welfare of' the individual 
and the welfare of the nation. 

1 am fully cognizant of the cidzens responsibility to his community and 
, his state. It is entirely prope^for him to fulfill that obligation. But that does 
not free him from his responsibility as a citizen of the United States. 

Our federal tax laws, our federal courts are examples of our legal identity 
as citizens of the United States. Our obligations in the national political field, 
while not legally imposed, arc equally binding if we discharge our Ihuies 
as good citizens. 

The reason the polidcal decisions we make are so important is that these 
decisions influence and permeate our wide national life, We cannot segre- 
gate the political from the economic phases of democracy. A democracy can- 
not remain strong if the economic stfucrure of the nation is weak. 

Neither can the social problems of the nation be patdtioned oflf fmm die 
economic and political problems. Each must mesh with the other in the 
gears of democracy. 

We know from ouf experience in the depression years of the thirries 
wh^t it means to have people denied the opportunity of being useful citizens 
because of lack of employment, training, health, or morale. It is incumbent 
upon us as good citizens not to permit a repetition of that sad experience. 

In world history if we ferret out the root of political upheaval, it is trace- 
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^ble in most cases tOj economic or social maladjustment, 
* So the scope V i^t^i^^^ ^esjjonsibility '5 ''road, The challenge for 
him to keep informed, and to do somerliing ^btJut what he bows and be- 
lieves, is ever-present. It is a sad spectacle to see a citizen, who might wield 
constructive political influence in thg^nationj sit back and wait for his fellows 
to do the job. ' ' . ' 

[rte fiiSfand fotemost way to demonst(ate that we are responsible citizens 
is to go to the polls and vote, have never exercijed'ipything like our 
voting potential in jhis countryytn th^ last national election, the President 
of 'the United States was elected by 'only about one-foutth of the people- 
who couid have qualified 4s vfe jhi^ failure to vote, nearly forty-live 
. raiilion Americans haye ^alilN themselves of anyvmoral right to criticize 
the present fidminisftawn of our goYgjjiment, , 
» ^iscussion'of the topics of the day ^jth our neighbors is another earmark 
of good citizenship. 'I am thankful privilege of gtowing tip in the' 
atmosphe/e of the New England Town Meeting' That is a tradition tbat 
/i&ericaaseveliywheii/can well afforcl to eiDulate. 

Group actijpn. through affiliation with some worthwhile organization, is 
almost a necessity in this day of bigness, The voice of the individual may be 
a voice cryinyn <he wilderness unlfs; it is Backed by the force of numbers. 

I should like to sound this warning, note, hdwejer. Careless citizens and 
citeless groups can be used for bad purposes^ ■ \ 

The forces of evil do not dare to org^iinize as suc(|, They cannot afford to 
be open and above board. Their strategy' is to bore ftfim within, and thereby 
.to use respectabMronts fori less respectable pijrposes. 
^It is extremS'importanl that godd citizens and desirable groups be on 
giiard against letting themselves be used to .provide the cloak of respecta- 
bility for schemefs and plotters. If yg^ cannot talte an active interest in the' 
otMijiSition to which you belong, you liad better keep out of it. 
_ /I would also warn groups against the eiidorsement of jesolutions without 
■ liaving accurate knowledge as to the content and real purpose of the- petition. 
.Sometimes Chambers of Commerce, and even state legislatures, endorse 
resolutions of which they do not know. the full m'^.^"'ng.' 
* In this day of organized groups, and a ffourishing business iji the lobbying 
ield, it is difficult for a member of Congress to separate the wheat froinjhc_ 
chaff. TTiere are so many pressures •and so miiny viewpoints. 
. No one can tell how many groups are formed for the purpose^f giving 
lucrative jobs to enterprising ^nd sometimes unscrupulous meri, Ihese meii' 
frequently organize and solicit funds on a commission basis, estaljlish lucrative 
incomes for themselves, and mal* sure that the putp°se for which the organic 
ation is ostensibly sef up is never quitj achieved.* Very busy businessmen are 
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sometimes,the most sJeptible victims in tliis field of questionable group 
operations, . ' ' ♦ 

The problem of fhe legislaipr is to u;eigh the different viewpoints, in the 
light of the natilpal welfare, and then 'decide how tovote. I may say that' 
it is a soul-searching experience in deciding how to vote on vital and cgntro- 
versiaUsues. Of course, if the legiskor is too often at variance witHihis con- 
stituentJ|n his sfand on these issues, his 'exit frol the political scene ifa very 
likely cons^uence, • ' ^^/-s^ 

■ Onrtf the most important problem?>bnfy ting the responsible citizen 
is to be able to draw the line between vested%al, and peijiaps personal, 
interests and the national welfare. , ■ , ' ■ ■ . * ' 
, This problem is particularly noticeable in^ connection with fnatteA in- 
volving money. There is a tep^ncy for each group or each class of petitioner 
to.want all it can gft, apjjarently.with little or no thought that Somebody has 
to pay for it. The theory seems to be tll^it everybody is.getting, so let's insist 
o'h our turn ar the grab bag-tkgrab'bag'in this case beihg tlie-federal. 
trea<iun'. , . ' ' ' , . / 

This -is a dangerous trend.'We sh^jild realize that, in the Jong run, y/i' 
■ only what we pay fl. If we, for .very long, get more than we pay for, that 
meaq^eficit financi^ and increased nasional debt. We cannot build a last- 
ing nation on the sands of paternalismV . , 
^ To help maintain a solvent and Responsible national government is a 
cardinal requirement of good citizenship, In all that we do, in all fhat we^ 
strive for in our role as good citizens, let us not sacrifice liberty.aiid freedom^ 
on the altaj, of expediency or selfchness. Let us remember that liberty and* 
freedonrareinot only to be ta%d'about;but also to be lived. 



The seeds of eood government are iilwayjfobted in*^ fertile ground of 
responsible cit^hip, We are not just citizens of a st^te'^r political sub- 
division; we are citizens of the United States, • \ 

National politics ' is the medium thrSigh which ^merican citizens^n 
work in building a- stronger, happier, and 'better natibn. K is' through thfs 
medium that we can meet the challenge of- assuring "one Niition indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all." • . ' • , . , ' . i'. 

There is no other nation on 'earth jwhere 'tlw ip(^vidual has as many priv- 
ileges and as much respori^bility as ha^the Amemn citizen. To'realize anl 
appreciate tfiis is the first step toward becomin* responsible citizen. From 
this realization will: come the inspirationjatid.the impelling iljre to keep 
America; as a nation, strong politically, economically, 'and morally. : ' 
.That is our job in national politics. ' . ' ^ 
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YCURGUS once said that "Citizens are the best walls, of a free 
Ft is strange^how true the words of this great Spartan h^^i^^t 

^ of the ninth ceotury B.C. are today, Today we live in a ^o^'^l 

which has no; physical barriers. It is a world which can^be traverse^ a 
matte^of hours, National boundaries are no longer safe.' National iti^/^i 
' is n/lohger secufbin a world sfei as this, where physical weapo^j^o 
.longer have any 'meaning, the only dynaniiCj^yet constant, force upon ylii^li 
.a nation can rely i« its citizefl^Iiip. 

' Yet tl}is thing which we, call citizenship is capable of many qujiijii^-t 
^ Gtizenship can be a prison, or it can be a portal It can enslave man \^ 

loyalty^ to a totalitarian state, or it can free man throu'gh a realization |Mt 
■ government and loyaltyr to a^ democratic idea( can provide for \\^ h 
opportunities for individual growth and the expression of individual per- 
sonality, . ^ ' V 

The state is an invention of man. It has neither intellect nor conscj^P^^ 
nor morals. Yet our world is characterized in the minds of many^jj| ^ 
conflict of states* one with another. Why this- conflict? Is it sensibly tt^^t 
man should allow his, own invention, the state, to destroy him l^^s 
possessions iij conflict? Is it sensible that man should allow a doctrin^/i^f 
citizenship to lead him and his civilization down the road to chaps a^j 
the destruction of that civilization? 

It must be, then, that the conflict |Jie world faces is not a conflict 1?^^ 
tween "states, It must be then that this conflict has another inrerpretn^jtf^' 
The interpretation I suggest is that the conflict is not one between s^^i 
but rather is one between ideals and ideologies The state, as an invei^fji 
of man with' no intellect, con^ience, or morals, is an inanimate 
As such, th?refore, it relies upoa fuel provided for it by the loyalti^^ ^f 
citizenship to give it strength, purpose, and direcfion. / 

With this perspective, we can better understand the JilRrerices bet\^f^f ^ 
the .ideology of democracy and the ideology of totalitarianism. The ^^fP' 
cratic state is one witich is mastered by man; a totalitarian srate is ^1^^ 
which is master of man. The struggle our world faces is a- straggle bet^^£^^^ 
these ideologies. 

The forces of totalitarianism which we face are not^uiet. The very n^fii^^ 
of their principles calls for agitation, activity, and fanatic dedication. 'Jiif^r 
philosophy is not an attractive one. Man does not willingly submit hii^j/^ 
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to niastery by a machine of his own creation. Yet the bitter fesson we have 
learned is that those of us who believe in democracy cannot remain passive 
in the confidence that totalitarianism has no future because.man desires free- 
dom. Man desires freedom, but man also desires security, Self-government is 
^ not a luxury on which men^ay grow fat and indulgent. Rather it is an 
instrument by which men can, if they have the wisdom, safeguard their indi- 
^ vidual freedom and employ that freedom in the pursuit of happinessfit is 
' true thai^democracy cannot be defeated in the theoretical struggle of ideolo- 
gies, but democracy can be defeated by default. Democracy can lose if those 
of us who believe in it remain indifferent and neglect our personal respolisi- 
bil'ty for its security and growth, The strength of totalitarianism lies in the 
indifference of its people. Democratic.self-government tries its people with 
^ a stronger challenge than any other system in the world. Scorning the brutal 
coercion of toialitarianlstates, it asks justice and brotherhood of its Deople; 
it asks that they cooperate well and voTuntJrily for their cdmmpn we4re iri' ■ 
order that each may benefit equitably according' to his merits. ' 

Democracy is an easy ideology to take h granted. We s^om consider 
Its basic principles in' a critical ligl'it, in order to formulate our reasons for 
upholding it. It is a tragic fact that American youth which went abroad in 
the War to save deniocracy was totally unprepared to spread its message of 
democracy. General Bradley, in a recent article; said that throughout Europe, 
wherever our armies were stationed, the people of Europe were bewildered 
k our American soldiers who appeared indifferent to th'e political and phil- 
osophical origins and nature of our democracy. Unhappy when driven into 
a corner ititellectually, our soldiers were forced to fall back on American 
^age scales, on automobiles, on our refrigerators, and,' eventually and trium- 
Pliantly, on ' the American bathroom, for tl|eir defense. Here then is the 
danger stgnal, Here then is an indictment of the indifference which has led 
Our natitjn to permit this vacudm to remain, 
_ democracy is much He a tall stand of timber. Wc cannot cut from 
■t more ilian we plant in it without imperilling its survival, and forests like 
gardens cannot be bought, They must be cultivated by toil and nourished by 
|lie sweat of those who would keep them, We quickly forget that if freedom 
'5 to flourish, our society must re-examine its principles of education and 
fededicate itjelf to the conviction that education is that strength for freedom 
of denitftracy. ft must take strength from the understanding that an educated 
people 1^ easy to govern, difficult to lead, impossible to enslave. Only the edii- 
^ated man is a free man, 

_ In 1945 your distinguished organization, the National Education Asso- 
Elation, issued a statement Hich said: 

Gitizensbip implies the effective use at every level from childhood 
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through adulthood of the rights and responsibilities of' democracy. It is 
based upon clear understanding and purposeful skilled action in attain- 
ing democratiC;goals. It is based on faith in the power of people to 
work together\oward the solutiori of, common problems. Democracy 
seeks to provide increasingly equal opportunity for all, regardless of , 
race, creed, national origin, ^r social and economic status. 
Education as a major social institution is the medium through which 
citizenship can be translated into loyalty to democratic ideals. Education^for 
democratic citizenship means the practice of democracy. Education for demo- 
cratic citizenship in the school means democratic practices in the school. Edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship in the community means deraocradc prac- 
tices in the community, in the^ homes, (^urches, businesses, industries, labor 
organi|ations,. community agencies, patriotic and service groups. It meanf 
direct jjarticipation in social and civic affairs, It means the training of young 
citizens ^ith service responsibility in running for office, voting, jury duty, ad 
the study of our institutions. 

Education for denlcratic citizenship means the development of knowl- 
edge and understanding for increased participation in local, state, national, 
and world affairs. If America and democracy are to come of age^ it means 
[h\t we must expand our concept of the school to^indude not merely the' 
formal periods of classroom instruction but also the trainiog of the whole 
man, the "whole individual It Jpeans that our schools must be directly tuned 
to the need for vocational guidance and aptitude. It means that our schools 
must relate themselves to the need for psychiatric, assistance even on the 
S(h')ol level. It means that our schools must indeed be laboratories for 
democracy. 

A generation ago Americans had a philosophy of personal and public life 
which said, "Take care of number one." Thi^ idea was very simple. If every- 
one devoted himself to his own success, if everyone took care of number one/ 
then obviously the sum total of the success of all numbers would be pros- 
perity and happiness for all people, ThiMfOuld bring an end to poverty, not 
, oi^ly in the United States bur everywh* else in the world. 

How wrong we were, We were wrong and that philosophy was doomed 
to failure because it ran counter to moral law in its elorification of selfishness; 
■ h failure was foretold by the teachings of the Bible. That philosophy is 
wiong because ir ran counter to the democratic principles of human brother- 
he 'kI, to the declaration rhaf'all men are created equal. It was wjong because 
it ran counter to the true nature of Americanism and AmericaFi;- democracy. • 

Our country was the first to present to the modern world coherent 
political faith based upon the dignity of the individual, the equality and 
fraternity of mankind We were the first to pattern a structure of government 
fln/hrt form a society which denied selfishness as a pattern for behavior, and 



which emphasized democracy and human solidarity. This ideology.was more 
■' powerful than the arms of conquest, This ideology upset thrones in Europe 
and convulsed a continent. It is now convulsing another. This ideology put 
into the hearts and breasts of Colonial peoolc, the underprivileged, and the 
subjected, a consuming desire for libcrtyyi^lcsire which today is emphasized 
by such rebellions as those in Indo.CI||na and Indonesia, and in the fact of 
India's freedom. We never moved a battalion or i regiment, in die eighteenth 
or nineteenth century, yet the idea of the Declaration of Independence pro- 
duced the doctrine of the rights of man, the equality of man, and broke the 
back of oppression and the power of kings. 

For a E^eriod we in the United States have forgotten the basic roots 
from which this democratic idea has come. Wc forgot that "to take care of 
"n^r one" is a principle which rifns counter to the principle of human 
■ brotherhood and of mutual obligation one to another, which is 'the basis 
of democraq. 

We forgot and ilius we failed. Proof bl that failure was the frustrating 
depressiClj followed by a terrible war. ' 

Part of our neglect was translated into an indifference to political life. 
Whykther with veterans hospitals, government research laboratories, pub- 
lic administration, public works, or government-paid education.' 

Yet when depression and war came, the whole science of self-government, 
(he whole process of government which had seemed so irrelevant and so 
inconsequential to iis who thought we had found the golden way, became 
suddenly the center of our greatest concern. Many pf our leading citizens 
who had never before given a thought to government except as a minor 
irritant, volunteered or were forced to give up their business to devote 
themselves entirely to government in order fo pull us out of' economic 
havoc and later in ordeho win a war. 

Let us not repeat tlie errors of our generation. Instead of "Take care 
of number one," I propose this phrase: "Take care of all," Take care of 
human brotherhood; take care of democracy; take care of self-government. - 

By that I suggest that out young mm and young women be trained . 
to qualify to spend'a \ym of their life in some form of public service, 1 ' 
suggest that the youtli of our nation be educated so that they can be qualified 
to set aside a number of ycars.vohiniarily for service in legislative or ex- » 
ecutive branches in our local or national government, for service in om 
engineering, medical, administrative, social, educitional, or foreign ser/- 
ices of our government. I am proposing that out of the best and most 
productive years of each man's life he voluntarily carve a segment in which 
he puts his private ca'feer aside to serve a community and his country and 
thereby his fellow men and the cause of democracy and frpedom, I am 
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proposing that throughout his life each citi- 
zen c^icate himself to acjive political par- 
ticipation. Aristotle rfnce said that the truest 
definition of a coniplete citizen that can be 
given is probably this: that he shares in the 
judicial and executive part of the govern- 
ment. ^ 

We face a crisis. This crisis is not one 
. . which military lorces alone can conquer, that 
military forces alone can protect us fro^ 
Nor is our crisis of brief duration. Our' 
crisis calls not only for steadfastness and 
faith but for great skill in self-government. 
We must summon all of our talents for 
citizenship, for self-government, for public' 
service. 

I am not urging that everyone pursue 
public service in some form as a life career. 
Not at all. What I do urge is citizen partici- 
pation in politics. Only in this way can dem- 
ocratic institutions continue to prosper and 
flourish. 

I have stated above that citizenship ^can 
be a prison or a portiji Citizensnip can con- 
fine a man within the narrow limits of the 
customs and traditions of his own com- 
munity, or it can make him an active, pro- 
duaive, and responsible part of a politiciU 



Mabel Stndebaker who, as president of the 
Ntitiond Uducatioi AssaciiUion, spoke at the 
closing session of ^ihe conference; Earle T. 
Hawkins, as chairman of the Citizenship Com- 
fnittee of the National Education Association, 
served as conference chairman and explained 
the purpose and the plan of the conference to 
the delegates; Harold Benjamin, chairman of 
the National Education Association's National 
Commission for theWefense' Democracy 
through Edttcation, presided at the luncheon 



entity much larger than thfe community with 
which he has physical contact. / 
In the Middle Ages, the obligations of 
citizenship controlled a man's relationship 
to the city in which he lived. By collaborat- 
ing with a man from a neighboring city he 
could be^ violation'bf his citizenship obli- 
gations and thus be gui];y of treason. ^ 

As mo?icrn society grew^ore complex, 
and as means of communicatiort and trans- 
portation cut distances and *elfminated, fron- 
tiers, the concept of citizenship and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship has grown and de- 
veloped. When the American colonies fed- 
erated themselves and formed a United 
States, citizens of several states expanded 
their loyalties to include the, new federa- 
tion. A Virginian was no less a Virginian 
when he became an American, 

Today our concept of citizenship is fur- 
ther expanded. It is further expanded be- 
cause of our realization that democratic citi- 
zenship is a loyalty to an ideal and not just 
to a state. Democratic citizenship is a dedica- 
tion to the democratic ideal, to the ideal of 
human rights, civil rights, freedom from in- 
security for all people. 

Out of every bitter experience of 
history, out of every tragedy, man learns 

panel on Jue\day. Tom C. Clark, Attorney 
General of the United State\, who, as one of 
fhe hosts of the conference^ spoke i4t the dinner 
sesH^m on Monday night: Watuw B. Miller, 
commissionef, hnnii/^iation arid Ntituratization 
Servic)i^, United States Department of Justice. 
W'as host at Saturdays session; Justin Miller, 
chairman of the Attorney General's Advisory 
Committee on Citizenship, spoke at the chs- 
ing session of the conference. 
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in his sorrow. Out of the sacrifice of two world wars we again come 
back to the immortal idea of the oneness of Jjan, of .his essential unity. Ir 
was ou: of this conviction and out of the recognition of this eternal truth 
that man, with all of his limitations, his prejudices, and his inabilities, 
created the United Nations. The United States of America is dedicated to 
the United Nations. The world is moving closer to one, becoming a true 
United Nations. It seems likely that wirhin the next few wcel^ the Senate 
will give'force to the Atlantic Treaty which by implication throws our lot 
in with the fortunes of the nations of Europe. And while discussion of the 
Atlantic Treaty is dominating our press and air waves there is even now 
•a most serious and specific discussion of European federatlon-of the 
political and economic federation of Western Europe. 

Overshadowing and running through the discussions-^^ii^'opcan federa- 
tion, alliances, and plans for internationalism, there/s'a rapidly increasing 
•volume of%:ussion about something called world citizenship and world . 
government. The idea of world citizenship is beginning to take form In 
the minds of men everywhere. The people of the world are coming to 
realize that they are one, that their interests are,o.ne, tiiat our law must be 
one. The people of the world are coming to realize and must come to realize 
that if. we want a society free of ,the agonies of war and preparation for 
war, free of devastation and the fear of tomorrow, then they must accept 
the principle that every" American, eyery Russian, every Indonesiin, every 
South African is in a real though limited sense a citizen of the world, and 
hence should be subject to a world law. 
^ Democratic citizenship means a realization that demoaacy is not a 
fixed, a static, and an unchanging stereotype^^but that it is a vital, dynamic, 
and constantly growing force. Democratic citizenship must mean concern 
with thf community and,' as our community has grown to eiKonipass the 
world, so must the concept of democratic citizenship grow to encompass 
the world , 

The idea of a world order and the United Nations is not new. It has 
its own immortality. Mankind from the very beginning has sought a so- 
ciety in which he can live in peace and security. The United Nations is 
a summarized expression of the desire of n^iankind to live^'in a world of 
'law and order. American parricipation in the United' Nations is proof of 
the fact that America is ready to accept Its World obligatiolirand that Amer- 
ican citizens are ready to accept their responsibilities as world citizens, 
because world law is the only ultimate hope for the survival of our ideal, ^ 
and because Americans understand that democracy is an objective as r 
world of free and qual men whp will, in their freedom, create and secure 
a jiKfiJpfiriufing society. \ 
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|00D local government is usually rhe result of many positive pre* 
ventatlve measures rather than one spectacular "house-cleaning" 
campaign, 

The slow but continuous binklinj; of good schools, good streets, ade- 
quate playgrounds, and a clean city hall is not something that just happens- 
it is the result of concern on the part of the people who live in that com- 
munity. It is brought about by the process of turning that concern into 
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. 'To many people the word 'government" is a rather vague bur over* 
powering concept, We who are concerned with building bditer citizenship 
/nust find ways of showing these people that government is involved in 
practically every move they make every day of their lives. We must help 
people to understand that government is only the body to whom they 
delegate the job of supplying services which they as individuals cannot 
provide for themselves. Government is necessary: It. will always be with 
us, Making our local government the kind of government we want is in 
til? hands of those of us who are citizens of each community. 

Fint, we should km what is going on. That ts not nearly so difficult 
as it might sound. It may only mean some visits to the city council or the 
town meeting, trips to schools and school b^rd meetings, a little 6tudy 
of tax raies and tax rules, an inquiry here and there about expenditures. 

Just^that much interest on the part of even a few people will soon be 
noticed. 

^ Semi we should get out and take part in the local elections for offi- 
cers, bond issues, and in action on other civic questions. 

Uirdf we should get some other people to go along with us in our 
quest for facts and our zeal for building better government .in our com- 
munity. 
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FIRST THUMBNAIL REPORT 

ROBERT A. LUKE 
AsiisM Director, Dimion of 4Mt Eimtm Servim, , 
Mutioml Umtm Amiulm i 

DISTINGUISHED Gucsts, Indies and CTentlemen: I share your regret 
tliat br, Cunningham is unable to give the Tiuimbnail Report 
todaj, Those of you who have attended previous citizensliip con- 
ferences know liow she has distinguished herself in precisely and pictur- 
esquelv reporting back the precedingpup discussion sessions, As you know 
from ymir program, we can look forward to her return tomorrow, 

In the group conferences today there was deep conviaion, carrying 
over from the keynote speech, this morning, that the problems before us 
are urgent and that we must bend ourselves to our tasks without delay. 
, In doing this I think we came to fee\that the participation of all of 
us was signi^cant and meaningful and that important contributions could 
be made only in terms of specific problem solving, 

A sigiiificant aspect of ihe group sessions was that the participants 
first looked for common problems that cu[ across the whole area of trying 
to build effective citizenship in our communities. We looked not at the 
problems that affea us, or the problems that affect "my" organization, but 
at the proHems that -confront every one of us regardless of our status in 
life, our position, the age we have attained, the experience we have brought 
<p the conference, or any other personal consideration. 

After we identified the common problems we began to explore what 
we might do about them. We tried to understand these problems, to diag- 
nose them, to ask jhow can these problems exist. Then, with that kind of 
understanding, we began to reach some conclusions. 

Many of the groups decided that politicSj as a term, needs to be.brushed 
up a bitj It now has some unpleasant connotations and there is a respon- 
sibility^pon all of us to bring back the real and the true significance of 
the term; This must be done if we are going to make politics effective, 
pcoiirage citizen participation in politics, and give the profession status 
and importance in our communities, 

I think most of us decided that all of us are in politics whenever we 
join with others in tr/ing to do a job that has civic or community goals. 
We decided that politics is not a job for others; it is a job for all of us. 

In all of out groups we were deeply concerned about the problems of 
citizen apathy. Why is it,*c asked, that barely half of our adult population 
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inaniigw to get arDUiid ki tbe voting booths at election time? One rciwon' 
given \n% poor cltction liiws: ck'nioii hws which, in .-lonic cases, afiuall)' 
discriminate against people being able to vote, Other reafons given were 
the lack of information about the mechanics of voting and the fears that 
exist that politics, graft, and corruption ure inseparable, Finally, we decided 
that apathetic citizenship is a result of the lack of clear definition of, what 
it means to participate in politics, Those of our groups which discussed this 
topic decided that people in our commiimties would participate if the)' 
had a clear understanding of their responsibilities and the opportunities 
open to them and access to information as to how they can participate, 
We gave a number of means of overcoming aj^athy-in the schools, 
by exercising our own leadership, and through our organizations, Let us 
first look at our discussion as it related to schools. We want to see our 
schools give more emphasis to local problems and local government. We 
decided that we need community inservice ttaining for our teachers so 
they may bring community realism into the classroom. We decided that 
the student government of schools and colleges provides good training 
ground for the future politicians-politicians in the sense of the definition- 
we have given the term in this conference. Finally, we believe that we, 
as adults, have an important contribution to make in backing up out school 
officials in their efforts to deal with realistic, down-to-earth, concrete local 
problems. The schools that want to make the classroom a living laboratory 
for effective participation in democracy can do so only if we lujhold them. 
Turning from the responsibilities of school to our own reLonsibilities 
we said that we must be four-year-around politicians. We said that elec- 
tions are not all that is of importance and that we must take the respon- 
sibility of continuously^inforraing ourselves, | 

We felt that as citizens we should take the initiative in trying to get 
the kind of action which will raise the salaries and: better define the 
responsibilities of public officials, particularly on the local, county, and 
state levels. Some felt (but not 'all) that we have a responsibility-to 
belong to political parties, to be actively identified with them, and to make 
our influence count within the organized structure of American 'politics. 
As representatives of organizations'^ve' discussed the need for some 
^kind of community organization whereby all of us could, in the community, 
do what we are doing here in this conference. We expressed the need to 
find ways whereby we could c5me together irrespective of organizational 
affiliations and irrespective of any partisan political objectives we might 
have, in an endeavor to work out programs whereby we can actually make 
it possible for people to gain the information, to find the understanding, 
to experience the enthusiasm rquired to bring intelligent participation 
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into local governments. (One ineniber of' a poiip described diis kind of 
civic activity as a result of participation in the Third National Conference.) 

The ovcf-all impression that came to me from reading the reports of^ 
the group meetings is that we feel that our basic responsibility is over- 
coming citizen apathy toward political participation. But overcoming 
apathy, we decided, means more than substituting enlightened self-interest 
for apathy; more than acquiring information; more than merely being 
generous with our automobiles and gasoline in carrying people to the polls, 
■ ,^ What it does seem to mean, if 1 interpret these reports correctly, is 
understanding what is taking place in formal education and enlisting 
community support for community-centered sclux)l programs, it means 
working with school oflicials and backing diem up when they need it, 

It means, too, that effective citizenship is not something only for 
others. It may mean our helping in placing people's names on ballots, It . 
miiy mean getting our own name on the ballot. It may mean counting 
voces at election time. It may mean working within the framework of 
community organizations and. the constituencies we represent . in trying to 
give community focus to" issues and to goals, rather than only to ^^ijks 
and personalities. 

On closing this report I wish to make a brief acknowlaigment and to 
point out an opportunity. " 

The acknowledgment, of course, is to express my appreciation to Dr. 
Ruth Cunningham, to Dr. Mildred Fenner, to the Reports Chairmen from ' 
•every one of the groups, and to tJie secretarial help made available by 
the headquarters staff— all of those people did the many routine and hard 
jobs that had to be done before this report was presented. 

The opportunity is to remember that we still have two more group 
discussions ahead. The. opportunity— and the responsibility-is to not 
stay where we are, but to continue from where we are. < 

Today we began to limber up to where we can begin this job of problem ' 
solving. We made a threefold approach to our job. Briefly,, the pattern 
that we seemed to have worked out was, first, to identify common prob- ^ 
leni5; .ccond, to diagnose the problems in terms of why they exist; third, 
to work-out, concretely, ways in which we, as .individual citizens and as 
representatives of organizations, can do something about them back home. 

If we place our level of aspiration high, if we use the printed liiaterials 
that have been made available to us, the information given in the general 
sessions, and draw on our own background and experiences between each 
one of the group sessioni|in preparing for the next, we can come even 
more realistically to grips with problems, and report decisions that will ' 
niark the important findings of the Fourth National Citizenship Conference. 
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TODAY'S .CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 

TOM C. CLARK 
Attomj Gmrd oj the JJnitei Sute^ 

IT IS good to be here with you tonight to meet again those with wh^il'^ 
I have had the pleasure of working during the first three Natiopll 
Conferenc^ 6n Citizenship, and to meet new participants. It is Rati- 
fying, too, to note the growth of the Conference and the increased interest 
in its activities, - 

The tremtndoiis challenge of this gathering is not surprising to those 
of us who have l?een privileged to take part in its earlier meetings. I 
feel that you who' are attending for the first time are enthralled as you 
become familiar with, its vast possibilities. We who have b^en active in 
the work know the ||ood that' can grow out of this inspiring assembly of 
patriotic citizens. r 

You have at heart the future well-being of our own country, and 
the betterment of the ^rld, or you would not be giving of your time and 
thought to this undertaking. 

This National Conference pa Citizenship is a milestone in our demo^ 
cratic life. Here, people <vith diverse interests and from various localities 
come together, representative'of tht great galaxy of American institutions. 
You come to counsel on how best to translate the American heritage into 
a dynamic reality for the common good, and to bring home to all our 
people what United States citizenship really means. 

As we meet, all of us recognize and accept honest disagreement; that 
alone is one of deraocracys strong cornerstones. We do not fear that 
honest differences of opinion mfan national disunity. On the conjrary, we 
well know that freedom to express such disagreement is basic to a firm 
and healthy democracy. 

Did you ever watch a farmer ^ make, a heavy and 'Strong rope? First, 
lie twists fine fibers of whatever material he'Jias into twine. Then with a 
special tool he twists several strands^of this fine cord together. He doejn't 
twist them in the same direction. But in opposite directions so that when 
they double back on each other they ^spring into a tightly wound rope. If 
be twisted all the strands in the same direction, the rope would unravel * 
the moment it was cut, * . . ' • 

Democracy, too, is the product of many fibers of opposing strands. Its 
exponents pull in dozens 'pf different directions at once, but when tlig 
strands are ultimately woven together, they make a strong rope of national 
unity such t this Confer encc is endeavoring to do, 
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In the words of an old proverb: "The goodness of the string is Irom 
the fine strands of the fiber.' A democracy is just as enduring as the 
pep|]|c who make it up-no more, no less, 

A personal responsibility, therefore, rests upon eact\. of us to see that 
our democracy has no vulnerable spots. Our duty is to give it vigor and 
meamng-fo keep it vibrant and alive to expanding needs, both at home 
and abroad. ( : ' ' 

Ours is the'respoasibility to make democracy work every day of the 
365 days in the year. The duties are not vaj^ie. We don't have to go on an ' 
exploring expedition to discover them. They are everyday tasks, right 
before us, in our homes and in our communities-matters not only affect- 
ing the individual geneialiy, but, also affecting the welfaie of our imme- 
diate neighbors. As democracy is made to work in the home and in the 
community, its total good effect, multiplied, will spread to national and 
world horizons. 

As we face the future we m^st be a generation of Americans awake 
to our traditions, conscious of our local needs, aware of our world ob- 
ligations and ever striving to find a way to live in peace with all humanity. 

We have a great heritage arid must keep it girded with all of our 
spiritual, educational, and .economic strength. When this mission is ac- 
complished, vicious ideologies that seek to undermine our democratic 
form of government will vanish like mist before the sun. 

The ideals of democracy never die. They are as old as time itself and 
everlasting. Often, however, the workings of democracy are impeded through 
the neglect and abuse of its principles. People fail democracy. Democracy 
never fails the people, [ 

As individuals, we are the product of our inheritance, our parental 
training, our religion, our educadon, and other associationj-molded by 
the currents of our time. 

In like fashion, our nation is what it is today as a result of similar 
influences-the product of its inheritance and the wisdom of its founders. 
It has been shaped by the lasting contribution of an unbroken line of 
great statesmen, those "doers of great deeds and thinkers of great thoughts." 
Also, by the countless millions of ordinary people-men and women un- 
known and unsung, who form the solid foundation of every good society. 

Our forefathers built wisely. Their wisdom lighted the way to the 
development of our present leadership for the good of humanity, 

Outlining (he, aspirations of freedom-loving people, the Declaration 
of Independence put the revolt against tyranny on the highesti possible 
plane. Today it stands as a beacon for darkened lands. 

As we study the nations of the past, we find that each be the torch 
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^yf civilization aluii^; some peculiar p^ijh of its oWn mid connibiited to the 
w'prlds culture mA learning, Each had its ideal of power and its separate 
notion of progress. Biit^ach ^vas directed by a central authority' which 
was^ sustained mostly by armed force^^cpcnding for security only on 
milipry nilght, each ^'as ultimately overthrown by a-stronger military power. 

\l\\t American way of life has its roots of liberty and opportunity in 
something deep imd permanent-not fur power. The divine rights 
of m^ were indelibly written into oht sacred documents. They became 
not merely a concept of government, but the bedrock upon which our 
govel,(l|ient was established," These rights are as inseparable from our 
(lemocrky as is tlie heart of man from his body. 

YtJ into the Constitution, the basic law of our land, went a philosophy 
of government drawn from ancient and modern sources— the best thinking 
and exjjfifricnce of man since he began to make history. 

Thti peace ()f America was not easily attained. It was forged in the 
furna4yf hardship, danger, and death. ^ 

tes'our nation has demonstrated its-- willingness to expend to the 
utniolafcterial and human resources that peace may reign and men may 
^e poured forth blood and treasure in two world wars for this 
; noble 'obpife, and asked for -nothing material for ourselves in return. 

Whrfiever, libertyjoying human beings anywhere in the world suffer 
under.aWifltal system' founded on a lack of freedom, humanity-conscious 
Amerii' feels the impulse to respond to their need. 

OuAresppnsibility, our destiny, is crystal cfear. We must ever champion 
, the cause of'-liberty in the world. Today, our position calls for us to serve 
as a protector 'to peoples who are weak, and who, alone cannot defend their 
freedoms. ^ ■ ' 

Be^otherhood of man under the fatherhood of God and the infinite 
worth Jjjd dignit)' of rhe individual soul make us all members of the 
•same||^mi&^ i 

Dp World War II, the destruction of k\{ of a race of people 
because of greed and hate left a charge on the conscience of America that 
briite force shall never reign again! America strpck against Nazi Germanyj 
uelly treating minorities in its black holes of; torture. Likewise, today, 
capnot overlook human injustice imposed dark corners of the 
^fth. The fight for human rights is not limited to'local and national levels, 
biitis on the international plane. • , 
^ ,For example, in spite of solemn guarantee of human rights in a treaty ■ 
of peace with Hungary, fundamental rights and freedoms, have been flag- 
rantly violated by the communist^fovernment of. Hungary in a deliberate 
pattern of suppression. Freedom ^f political opinion has been extinguished 
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through the destruction. of opposition political parties and the establishment 
of an insidious network of police, Freedom of expression has been sup- 
pressed by restrictive pre,ss decrees, control of printing establishments and 
newsprint, and the exclusion or expulsion of foreign correspondents, Free- 
dom of public meeting on political matters has beeri denied to all except 
communist groups and their collaborators. And freedom of religious wor- 
ship has been drastically and barbarously limited. 

■Hiere could be no clearet evidence of the need for international guar- 
antees of human rights, clearly and explicitly written. ; 

What we need is a World Bill of Rights, comparable to out precious 
Bill of Rights. This is not a brand new idea. The need for a World Bill 
of Rights was recommended by Thomas Jefferson in 1787, when he said: 
'A Bill of Rights is what the people are entitled to against every 

government on earth, general or particular; and what no just govern- 
' ment should refuse. . . 

Hie philosophy of Thomas Jefferson was right then! It is needed now. 
Such a Bill would enable man to live and grow under God, and 'provide 
an indestructible bulwark for the peace and happiness of pfiteples everywhere. 

A ray of hope is penetrating the ominous douds that envelop some 
parts of the earth. The Ujiited Nations Commission on Human Rights* is 
again wrestling right here in New York City with the task of drafting 
an international Covenant on Human Rights. Widi Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as chairman, the representatives of eighteen nations are meeting 
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at this very hour on this viinl subject. We nil earnestly hope and pray 
for the success of this covenant ofl jqcliviclual liberty! 

In our search for peace, we 'want nothing of any people anywhere 
except their goodwill 

I fee! sure that the vast majority of the people in all countries share 
our own hatred of war. I wish that . all the peoples of the world had lelc* 
vision, Then they could see that here in the United States we have a 
convincing example of how tliofie of every race and creed can live and 
work together in harmony, 

We come from all the countries of the world-originating from over 
120 nationalities— fused, into one nation by our common faith in the 
principles by which this country was founded. The great truth that people 
so united can live together has fc|een thoroughly tested in ,the laboratory 
of America. 

Here all the 120 illitionalities live side by side and in peace. Millions 
of words, vohime after volume, could be written to substantiate this. But 
to see how democracy function?, alj one needs is to go to a baseball game 
inBrrklyn. ' > ^ 

Ii* jJl these groups can live together in harmony in one country, why 
can t a.l nations live together in harmony all over the world? And there 
is where education must play its determining part in world affairs. 

I believe the time is neariog, if it has not already arrived, when there 
should be established a world university to which would come outstanding 
students of all the countries, to be educated in an atmosphere of truth 
and freedom. 

1 often surmise what would be the effect on future generations if 
enlightened men and women, upon returning home from such a university, 
would assume active public roles. Who knows what untold good for the 
world would result? ^^ 

In sijjaking of our charters of liberty, President Truman gave us in- 
'spiring words with which to rededicate ourselves to TODAY'S CHAL- 
LENGING OPPORTUNITY, when he said: 

. . with faith in our hearts, we shall make our land a happier 

home for our people, a symbol of hope for all men, and a rock of 

security in a troubled world." 

With God s help we shall achieve this noble goal 
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OUR JOB IN THE WORLD TODAY 

HOBHIIT bURTON HOUSll 

Chmellor, IJmrut]' of f^ortb Cmlm 

MR. ToASTMASTiill, Attorney General. Lulics and Gentlemen: J 
am delighted to be here. I was embarrassed by my friend Carl 
Hyatt when he requested me to come up and talk on such a large 
topic, and 1 protested that I did not know enough about the world to 
talk to an intelligent audience-or an unintelligent one-about the world. 
"Well," he said, "'Bob"'- (we are college mates)— "if we had wanted some- 
body to speak about the solution of the problems of the world, we would have 
brought Frank Graham. We want you to go up there to illustrate the 
difficulties and the size of the situation." 

I should like to participate in the conference as a whole. The job of 
the citizen in his commufiity, the job of the citizen in politics, the job 
of the citizen in the world today-the.se almost solve the problem that I 
deal widi, because the things that make a person are the things that make 

a community or a state or nation or world 

I believe that not all communication is in terms of discourse, We learn 
in many ways. I have a manuscript which 1 have turned in to show that 
I have done the proper intellectual work for this address, Now, 1, too, 
want to make a talk and I want to present my "notes" to you in rough 
form. They will be a part of my speech. (Dr, House, amid laughter and 
applause, played three songs on the harmonica.) 
Now, I am an amateur artist' and a school teacher. I want to make an 
^ artistic illustration on a pedagogical point. I love music, but I had to 
study it and 1 would hate to tell you how many thousands of hours I have 
spent practicing on that harmonica. 1 believe, in all sincerity, that whether 
we are talking about an easy, humble sort of thing like the enjoyment 
of a little folk itiusic on a simple instrument, or whethetv^we are talking 
about our homes, our schools, our churches, our culture, our citizenship 
as ii whole, or of the entire world as we try to extend our genuine neigh- 
borhood in a world which is now arbitrarily a small community, we would 
do well to bear in mind that the only extension of neighborhood is through 
^the genuine positiveness of love, as it nerves our minds to study; of 
thought, as it illuminates oiir minds; and of action, as it integrates our 
love and thought. 

I believe with all of my sou! that where we get into trouble is by 
overestimating our powers in this sort of spiritual, intellectual, moral and 
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; political growth. i^nJ the Nemesis of it is iliat we fall into liiitc, confiisioii, 
friistfation, so many times, 

' It is so easy in the delightful aimosplicre of ^his coiifcrcnce-wc iire 
all more or less of one mijiJ-to go tlirmi/jh the beautiful exhibit (if litcra- 
^ hire and othtr teaching devices, It is like an Drdcred mind with a subject- 
matter laid out, beautifully expressed and easily understood. 

That is not the problem of the average American citizen in the world 
today, The problem of the average citizen "in the world today is back in 
his own self, which is disintcgniting by disease, l\y ignorance, by hate, 
It is a far more explosive problem than the atomic bomb, it lies in the 
quality of the culture and the conversation in his home with his wife and 
children and with his frieniLs. There is the area in which fundamental 
attitudes arc created, developed, and expaiidal, ^ 
_ It is in such things as these that wc begin our work' as average citizens 
trying ro increase our' neighborhood to include the world. It might help 
under the idea of responsibility and task, to ask what arc we mainly 
responsible to, in America,' What is the task that grows out of that 
responsibility? 

I would unhesitatingly say that we .should Jeel and practice and propa- 
gate the sentiment that we are responsible to God. That, of course, has 
been said, but I mean a sentiment that inspires our hearts should be 
followed through with our minds. We are not, studying religion enough, 
and so much of the indiflference to religion comes out of an ignorance of 
the Jewish, the Catholic, the Protestant tradition out of which America 
came, out of which the Western World came-the ideals, the sentiments, 
the purposes, that are the salvation of the world today. 

I am not speiing in terms even of the great religious families. 1 am 
not speaking in terms of any denomination whatsoever. 1 am trying to 
say that we should grasp what Alfred North Whitehead brings to us (it 
is hard to read but tremendously important to understand )^that God is 
that unity by which we understand each other as individuals, by which we, 
as communities, can be tied together, the only means by which our spirits 
,may expand and enrich and deepen to embrace the problems of the senti- 
ment even of a world neighborhood. ^ 

And then one of our greatest historians, Arnold J. Toynbce, puts the 
problem this way;, Of course we recognize that economic and political 
order is the first necessity, as we look out on the world today. But that 
sort of order waits- on a governmental order, so rhar we may, indeed, have 
an atmosphere lid a means by which we may work together. But world 
government wairs on the conqiieting of those selfish attitudes, those ex- 
plosive attitudes, whidi drive people apart, in their purposes and then 
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He Siiitl it all waits on [hat iiiiiverjiiil dutrcli, not in any dcnominmional 
sense whatsoever, but that spirit by which men, women, and children may 
be schooled exactly in love, in thought, action, love of God, with all of 
our minds, souls, and strength, the love of our neighbor even as we decently 
love ourselves. 

Vet, though thar is the tradition of y\merica, though that is the form 
oil America, thouj^h there is no Tundamontal difference of opinion with 
that idea, we give lip service to that^sort of thing in America. There ought 
not to be sixty-five million Americans with no affiliiuion with any religious 
organization whatsoever. And it is well known H^i most of us, as laymen, 
within our own churches are absentee and la/y members. 

1 firmly believe diat the bedrock must be laid before we can rear any 
structure of citizenship that can possibly reach to world proportions. ' 

My second point is that I think it should be emphasized that wc are 
responsible under God for America. Of course, we are responsible^as citizens 
to our own country. I have in my mind and heart no place for the traitor, 
however he may be called, whose allegiance is elsewhere. But we are not 
conside^ng that, tonight. 

The positive thing in responsibility is to love America, to study and 
know America; know her history and traditions, know her structure, know 
her government, and know America in her relations with the world- 
(that is no easy task) -and then, politically, as has been mentioned, to 
follow through on that knowledge. We have an educational task of no 
mean proportions. I endorse everything that Mr, Luke said about our 
schools. 1 endorse everything that^ could be said about the importance of 
our schools, our coUeges, our universities, That is my work. That is where 
my life is dedicated. 

I noticed in tilis mornings paper that we have nine million citizens 
who are either illiterate or so rudimentary in their ability to read, to 
write, to speak, that they cannot handle even the beautifully simple or- 
ganization of material which we have exhibited in this conference. But 
I am not concerned much with absolute illiteracy in America. That is not 
our chief danger. Our danger is functional illiteracy. I mean by that, men 
and women who have been schooled, who do know how to read, to write, 
to speak, and who do not read anything other than the headlines; who 
write not at all except "Yours of the last date received," and so on; and 
whose speech betrays them as king under an emotional tension and an 
intellectual starvation that is disastrous. 

We must get fundamentally back. 1 have heard in so many conyersa- 
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rions, pro{;f;ims m\ plans of aaioiis siiggisfal for \)i\m of ihe ciirtli nboiii 
which the speakers could neither call rhc names nor ^ivc the history, or 
anything concrete" about them whatsoever. 

Bur I W{M fio deeper: There ;ire millions of our citizens \vJ)o con- 
sider the radio, as wonderful an instrument as it is, a substitute for reading; 
who consider the movies a substitute fot reading books. While they are 
wonderful, they are not in any seilse of the word devices for feeding the 
mind and extending our power in^time and space in a way to compare r 
with a book. We have to fted our minds more. I would put it this ,wayv| 
If we had more passion for history, we would indulge in less hysteria! 

I will say, also, that, as wonderful as the radio or the movies or the 
newspapers may be, each and all of them, we need some critical apperccp- 
rion of these devices. The newspapers by nature are controversial and 
excitable. That is all fight; we will never stop that. But the citizen.reading 
the newspaper should have some grounding in history, in social science, 
that would give him a basis of criticism, 

Have you ever taken'even one of the great p^rs which is giving an 
account of something which you yourself know exactly? And have you 
not noted how many inaccuracies there are where you yourself really know 
the facts? Jhat is a significant thing. 

And tip the unctuous voice of the radio commentator. His facts may 
be sound; I do not know. But his interpretations arc frequently diabolical! 
And there is no protection from that except a point of critical apperception 
in the mind of the hearer— and that is our job, 

Then, not to belabor ourselves too much, I want to make this point: 
I am absolutely certain that we Americ;ins know how to work and know 
how to fight. We have proved that twice in one generation, and, linder 
God, we can prove it agaio. But I am not sure that we know how to play. 
When we use the word 'play" in America, it has a connotation of triviality 
and dissipation. 

And that is the ellect of so much of our play time. Read the headlines 
after a holiday and you will know that nine-tenths of the .tragedies ii^ 
America occur when people are' ;it leisure looking for a good lijne and 
not knowing where to find it. 

I firmly believe that more^irtistic, more musical, more literary, more 
philosophical depth and enjoyment of culture is a sort of food that our 
bored and tense and scared minds necd-and need desperately. I think the 
mood of innocent enjoyment, I think the ability to conduct a civilized 
conversation is a thing of the past. I am despairing of hearing many more 
conversations. I hear a. lot of noise. Get a dozen Americans around a 
dinner table and you will have six conversations going on at the same 
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time, We seem to be incapable of susMined thought together. : 

And if we cannot do it for fun, how^'cnn we do it fur work on bch.il( 
of the whole world? I could go deeply into this, but 1 believe I have in- 
dicated what I mean, 

Just one final point: I believe that if we iiad more reverence for 
representative government, if we knew the distiitction between "repte- 
sentative government" and "direct democracy" in our thinking, we would 
do more good at the level of world affairs, People in (^ne Ration do not 
very successfully speak to people in another nation in direct terms. Nations 
speak to nations. And we have to speak through our representatives. I 
believe that we should inculcate in ourselves, in oOr children, in our students, 
more reverence, 

We should have reverefice, in the first place, for our elected representa- 
tives. Each one of us votes for a Congressman, for two Senators, directly 
for the President, There are appointive otTicers; there are polities that the 
Congress, the President, the Judiciary Deoartment^have direct authority 
over. Sometimes we bypass this in our thinKng and expect by group action, 
and particularly by pressure groups, to run Congress or the President that 
way, 

I make bold to say that I want a representative who will play the man, 
whether he takes my opinion or not, I would much prefer to liave a 
Congressman or a Senator who will use his best judgment when he lias 
really studied what is before hiiri, whether he agrees with me or not, than 
to be successful at any time in a pressure group that would put over 
what I think to be a good thing, , , 

I do not have his point of view, Now, you may say that we would, 
have more respect for our Representatives, our Senators, if they were more 
worthy of respect, I grant that. But what we forget is the other half of 
that idea. If we had more respect for them they would ultimately become 
more worthy of^respect. 

We are, I think, an irreverent sort of people in America, We pretend 
too facilel)' to cynical knowledge of the make-up of our responsible leaders. 
We do not possess that knowledge any more than we possess the con- 
strixtive knowledge. My hat is off to the politician, to the man who takes 
enough interest in our country to run for office and get elected. 

I want to get the best, 1 rejoice that North Carolina, having had a 
chance, sent her best to the United States Senate, I am not trying to praise 
an individual, I am rejoicing in a social and political phenomenon; it may 
mean somediing. 

I b( 'cve that whether other countries of the world are as truly repre- 
sentative as we are, or not, they must speak through their representatives. 
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1 believe tlwt I am not responsible fur the world, 1 would rather put it that 
1 am "responsive" to the world. This thing of wofld peace, world order, 
world government, is a mutual affair, When we say that we are responsible 
for the world, that way lies madness! 

Germany felt very responsible for the world. Before World War 11 
a Dine temarked that the Germans were good neighbors until they began 
to think about who was going to rule the world-and then they promptly 

went crazy. , , 

I do not want Americans to begin to go crazy about their responsibility 
for the world. 1 would rather for them to be diligent and intelligent and 
religious in their responsiveness to all men, anywhere, who, themselves, 
have a decent self-respect, who work through their homes and communi- 
ties, their states and their nations, to the level where they may join hands 
with ui I believe that sort of thing is genuine. 

I come back to my fundamental thesis, in closing. I believe that only by 
genuine love, thought, action, in the self, in society, and under God, do we 
extend our'neighborhood in this world at all. And that when we fool 
ourselves by over-reaching ourselves in our pride and haste-because wc 
are an impatient people-we ate asking for what we get; hate, confusion, 
frustration, / ' 



Wi recognize tkt politkiil injoniuiim is mpmM.M wef 
deplore the lack of reMle injomntm ahoiit people mi al^^rs 
drod thit'ts ifMle on a level that can k idetmi iy 
mi^e Atnerm.citims, Ifl tyejore remmni that: 

a. A greater emphash he pkei upon fmond comipoitdme 
between Amemn citizens and the citizen! oj jotci^n iiations, 

b. kcreasei attention he pm to exchaij^e oj pmnnel in 
schools and colleges, social welfare tmk, and iniustrj, 

c. Greater use he vuide o/ the injomation senices provided hj 
the United Mom and its specialized agencies. 

—Discussion Group 1^1 
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J ^ ENRICHING AMERICA ^ • 

WATSON B. MILLER 

Conwimmeff hnvii^rdlm and f^ittmlizatm Service 
Mted Slater dc^arivmt oj Jintice 

OUR beloved country is a composition of the world's peoples, and 
' in this lies her almost mystical strength. We, her children, arc 
tied together, not by any ^ hiloso{)hy of blood or common ethnic 
traits, but by an- idea-the idea of individual freedom, of liberty under 
law, of justice before which all men stand equal 

It is this' idea of individual freednm-so aptly portrayed by the mag- 
nificent Statue of Liberty here in New York harbor-that, like an un: 
quenchable thirst, drives the peoples of the earth to seek admittance at 
our doors, You and I know their longing, we know how easily the pathway 
to their heart s desire can be barred by false moves made under the guidance 
of those who seek only their own material gain, , 

Our job is not only to prevent this sort of thing, but, within the con- 
fines of the law, to assist those who qualify for admission to find their 
proper niche and become contributing members of our citizenry. 

We are justly proud of the contributions that have been made to our 
culture and economy by those who through the years have joined us from 
foreign lands, Tli^ke our own ancestors, came seeking bright new hori- 
zons of opportunity or ;i haven from tyranny and persecution, and stayed 
to enrich with their own, the blood stream of this spiritual reality that is 
America, 

On October 30 of last year, I was in the Attorney General's party 
which flew up to New York to greet the first boat load of displaced persons 
arriving in this country. In presenting the PresidentV greetings to them. 
General Clark called them 'The Pilgrims of 1948' 

And that is what they and the others who are following them are. To 
quote our great' President, Harry S. Truman, "We have thrived on the 
\ \ energy and diversity of many peoples. It is a source of our strength that 
\ we number among .our people all religions, faiths, and national, origins," 
The "Pilgrims of 1948; as were the Pilgrims of the l6fl(lVnre Pro- 
testant, Cithojic/ and Jew, and come from all walks of life-farmers, 
domestics, doaors. They, like the rest of us, will get out of their life here, 
that which they put into it, They are taking on the great responsibility of 
proving to the world that Americas confidence in them was not misplaced. 
They can-and I am certain will-contribute much to America, 
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We are, it is true, the strongest, wealthiest, most powerful people in 
(lie world. But to combine wisdom with power-to stay' level-headed, to 
keep our perspective, and yet to move steadily forward in strengthening 
our democratic processes-that is the challenge and the acid test of good 
American citizenship. 

It is not without purpose that our children give daily in school the 
"Pledge of Allegiance" to these United States of America. 

On Armistice Day all over our country, great machines stop, cities 
pause in their mad rush, school children cease their work, the very coun- 
trysidt seems to hush, as for two minutes the whole nation lifts its heart 
to God in silent prayer— prayer of consecration for its noble dead, of 
thanksgiviM for each year of peace. 

That inight! It is good! \ 

But I am looking forward to the day when by Congressional action a 
time will be designated during 1 Am an American Day" ^or the whole 
nation to pause-while each American, whether at an observance or else- 
whi?, -'oluntatily in the presence of God and each other, renews his 
allegiance, so that ail the world may know that a free people who may 
disagree and express their differences are, at the same time, loyal to the 
country that preserves for them their liberties, 

America is strong because many races and religions, many voices and 
many features, have been blended into her democracy. We are proud that 
our ideal work because it is grounded in human tolerance and friendli- 
ness and faith. We have learned that only by a rational analysis of the 
things for, which we are willing to live and die and by protecting the 
rights of the individual, which a^e the very heart of our democracy, niay 
we realize our common purpose as a nation— our joint brotherhood, our 
joint dedication, under God, to the freedom of men. 4 

Today let us hope that we here assembled will strengtltn yet more 
this bastion of freedom, that we will through our joint efforts make possible 
in ihe days to come a continuing enrichment of America s blood stream- 
a continued growth of her spiritual and moral fibers. 



Pmincidim kkes in ^eopphk, mk[ culml, inklkctml, 
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WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT THE 
r .)MMUNIST THREAT IN ASIA? 

(Intrrduction to :he 560th Broadcast of America's Town 
NfEETiNG, May 17, 19^9) ' 



Mmtot Gm^e V. Demij, }r, j/iwi/j/i;; 

Good evening, neighbors. We are 
hippy to be presenting tonight's program in cooperation witli the Founh 
National Conference on Citizenship sponsored jointly by the Department 
of Justice and the National Education Association which is meeting here 
in New 'York this week, We are happy to welcome so many delegates to 
this Conference here in our audience tonight, 



■ 

farticipms in (be Tom ^keli^ ?roiwn,'Maj Hardd hm, foreign 
correspondent oj Newsweek; H. I Kmckerhclier,' newspapermn and frnigir^' 
correspondent for hternitionitl' Nem Service; George V. Dennj, 'Jr.. president, 
The Town^ Hi, Inc.; John M. Vorjs, United States Conpessmn jrom Ohio; 
J. J. %A, Mlii'e of hdk mid president oj the India League oj America. 
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Siwimicf oj the Dimm: 

CONGRESSMAN VORYS: Wc miist help ilie people uihm overcome 
communiim and imperialism with the third way-the American ' way of 
the open door of independence and interdependence, niiinial aid, and respect. 

Communism in Asia is world comiminisin. spreading by lies, terror, 
forte, and violente~a threat to niir own security. It must Ije' stopped by 
• force— economic, moral, military force. We miist liclp stop it by aiding, 
those who are struggling against it, for their cause is our cause,', 

MR. ISAACS: There is no military solution to this problem any raorc 
than there is to the broader world problems -that Assail us,, If we are driven 
to the point of military struggle, then we have been defeated, whatever- 
.the ourcome. We have to use the time th'at.'.re^ains to, learn how to de- 
velop a bold and revolutionary spirit in world-affairs, to Help put an end 
to the national barriers that are strangling Europe on the one hariii,' and 
to help the peoples of Asia shape a new kind of life for thepiselves pi 
the other. This is the only way to buck communist 'totalitarianism. . ' 

MR. KNICKERBOCKER; This is the one thing that I'd, like to haVe re- , 
mcmbeted, and out survival depends upon our realizing it; that thJ- 
communists put bullets first, balk)ts next. They use bullets on everyone 
who would use ballots against them. Then they give the survivors the ballots, , 

Let's give the free peoples of Asia arflis. leiidership, motal support, 
and economic backing to defend themselves npw against communist im- 
perialism. Save China, and Asia will be saVed. it's not too late co- save , 
China. It is not too late to prevent World War III. ^ j ■ 

MR. SINGH.' 1 come from a country where a 'great inan, a great teacher, 
lived until about 15 months ago. 1 am referring to Mahatipa Gandhi,' 
^mong other things, -Gandhi taught us to respect the means to the end,' 
He told us never to give up principles just to achieve an end, because then' 
the end itself is likely to be destroyed. '; 

Let us by all means light this accursed communist totaliiiirianism,' bilr 
let us not adopt its unclean methods, let iis stand by, the true principles 
of democracy and wage a fight with a full and dtyout belief 'that 'truth will 
succeed in the end. ' , " 



Single copies of the full broadcast cah be ordered ^t lOc each from 



Town Hall, Inc., Town Hall, Box 56, Ne^j; 



York'i6,N,Y, 
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SECOND ^THUMBNAIL REPORT 

RUTH CUNNINGHAM 
Am'm Projem, Teochers College, Colmbia Uniiemj . 

1ADIES and Gentlemen of the fourth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship; This is the second report from you to you, highlighting the 
J accounts of our thinking together during our meetings this morning. 
On one thing we are all agreed; That this business of developing 
world citizenship is not a matter of "Wouldn't it be nice if we did.?" It 
is a matter of "We must!" 

Developing world citizenship is not an easy matter. We all know, that 
there are problems, of course. The importam thing is that we do not let 
these problems get us down, but, rather, that we identify them and list 
them, analyze them and face them squarely, so we can see our way clear 
to constructive action. 

These are some of the problems we have identified in our small groups: 
Petty and trivial as it may sound, "name^calling" is one of our big prob- 
lems. Honest, democratic, social action sometimts is iriferpreted by "re- 
spectable people" as "communistic." 

Fear is another one of our (r0ibles, Fear leads us to do foolish things, 
sometimes. Sometimes we are aftiiid of people, Keeping people out-out 
of our organizations, out of our neighborhoods, out of our country-is not 
going to solve the problem. The American tradition is to welcome the 
friendless and oppressed, kt us practice it through establishing legislation 
to reflect this great American tradition. 

Confusion of thought is another one of our barriers, One group tells 
us that Americans should realize that some of the rest of the world resists 
us, not because of k democratic ideals, but because our economic prac- 
tices are not always in line with our democratic idealism. 

The fear of minority groups that they will be deprived of economic 
necessities becadse they are 'different" must be removed from act as well 
as deed and word, 

Let us not get the idea that we cannot be loyal to community and 
country while being citizens of the world. These various loyalties should 
reinforce each other. And being "world-minded" does not mean that every- 
one needs to think alike and believe the same things,' We do not expect 
that in our home town.c; why should we expect it in 'our world communities? 

Let us be informed, The implementation services of the United Nations 
can be of great help, One group suggests; Let us break down our problem 
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world, responsibility into small pieces which people can understand; 
also, let lis start early in life so the children grow up understiinding world 
problems. Another group reports that the State Department prepares 
monthly written and radio interpretations of State Department policy in 
terms we (an all understand. 

identification and anal}'ses are important, 'of coutse, but they are not 
enough. We must be prepared to move into constructive action. These arc 
some of the suggestions that have come from our ;j;roiips: knowing people 
^ helps. Some people seem to think that they are too jusy taking care of them- 
, selves to help anybody else, Let us help them to|ea!i2e that they are not 
only leading narrow lives for themselves but the|are helping to make a 
narrow world. Everybody needs us and we need Everybody, 

Let us write letters, We may never know bow: imporfant exchange cor- 
respondence between United States citizens and|,btl)er countties can \t 
Let us exchange personnel with other countriesist|dents, teihers, wel- 
fare workeis, people in business and industry, | I 

One way, to become acquainted, according to '^)nl group, is to invite 
people from other countries, particularly from fh^ United Nations, to 
spend a weekend in the community as guests in: out homes. We get to 
know them .and they get to know us. 

We recommend, says another group, that business and general organizations 
admit to membership and encourage full participation in all activities on 
the basis of individual abilities regardless of race, nationality, or religion. 

As we learn to know people they learn to kiiOw us. We become am- 
bassadors-at-large of the United States of Ameria Let us make sure that 
we and our representatives abroad conduct ourselves so as to reflect credit 
on our country. Knowing people helps, biit|working with them towarj 
mutual goals may be even more important. ■ ,'■.;! ; 

One group suggests that citizens of the Uiiited States can increase their 
information and effectiveness in world affairs |y' affiliating themselves with 
organized groups of like-minded interests ii| other parts of the country 
and in other parts of the world. We should |cl( common interests around 
which we can organize activities in which members of diverse national 
and cultural groups in this country can part|cipate. 

Some groups suggest drives, such as tlic jled Cross and cancer drives, 

Of course, one action from is education, We in jeducation are going to 
have to lift our eyes from the narrow pages of a book-bound curriculum 
and help our students to sec,' think, mid feel as students of the world. But 
education through schools is not enough. Education.jis everybfxiy's business 
-in lodges, unions, organizations, service groups, ;ind clubs of all kinds. 

And let us nor overlixik the tremendous educational influence of radio, 
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films, television, and the press, And, by the wny, let us insist that n get 
m facts straight. However, rather than slapping their fingers when proplc 
do not do as we like and do not give us the facts straight, let us get behind 
fhcm and help, Let us let diose in authority know th,u \vc want world- 
minded information and world-minded citizens, 

Incidentally, while we are about it, let us not overlook the liumSi re- 
soiitces that many of us have clo,se at hand. How about the travel e.vperience 
of the men and women who have been in the armed forces? Education o 
cannot stand alone: It needs the support of Strong and sound legislation 
which will make it possible for us to practice what we preach. 

Regional, state, and local conferences similar to this conference, suggests 
one group, will help people think through their problems, And they insist 
tl)at in such conferences we have small groups such as those in which wc 
have been meeting. 

One group sums up the whole area this way: Until each individual, 
young and old, opens his mind and his heart in an earnest endeavor to know,' 
understand, and appreciate other people as individuals and as groups, the 
world around, and refrains from enforcing his opinion on others.' we 
cannot hope to get along with ourselves or with other people. 

To repear; The one thing on which we are all agreed is that this busi- 
ness of developing world citizenship is not a mattet of, "Wouldn't it be 
nice if we did?" It is a matter of "We must!" And we are doing it, too. 



Upkm httU k tmied with edim 



m. 



Libels Mi k muled in the interest of cnmnimit] co- 
operation. 

hiterailtml uderstmding as an approach to hmpationi un- 
derstanding was partiadarlj stressed. , , , World tmkrstaudin^ 
must hepn at- home. 
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A person who patthipaki iictivelj uni iniS^entlj on the 
local Iml mil mMj he » hm men in politic! md in 
the larger^ intemtmi aspect. 

-Discussion Group 12 
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THE CINCINNATI STORY 

ARTHUR L. THEXTON 

Amm Professor oj Political Science, Ummiij oj Bridgeport 

UNTIL about a year and a-half ago I was just a businessman in Cin- 
cinnati, Since that time I have been studying. So you might 
say that 1 am in my post-industrial and pre-professorial period; 
I have now had the pleasure and rather peculiar feeling of being introduced 
as a professor, which is really quite something new. 
^ The Cincinnati Story is a verj' heartening story, and 1 think an interest- 
ing one, not primarily for its success, but for its continuity. ]t has often 
been Siii and faas will usually bear it out, that reform political parties 
may be born, but they will usually die in infancy. And they have. 

Tne Oty Charter Committee, -or the Charter, as it is now known, is 
more than a quarter of a century old. This makes it, I think, without any 
question the only continuing successful reform political party in the history 
of American municipal politics, I should like to give you a quick picture 
of what happened, within the time limit which has been set. 

The Charter Party was born in 1924, and upon the typical basis of a 
reform party in the city. There was an extremely bad local situation, The 
machine in this case happened to be a Republican machine, but, as you 
well know, it makes very little difference what kind it is-a machine is 
a machine. 

The city was in an extremely . bad condition. The financial condition 
was bad; everything was bad, as it usually is when reform movements arc 
born. 

First, the new Charter wai adopted in 1924 by an overwhelming vote 
of two and one-half to one. Then came the time of the decision: Should 
the City Charter Commission, originally formed for the purpose of getting 
a new charter in the city, become an advispry organization, an endorsing 
organization, or retreat into the Ijackground and say, The job is now done. 
We have reform, and we trust the substance will follow." Or should it 
become a politically active organization? Tlie details of the history of that 
decision are interesting, but, again, they do not fall within the limits of 
the time. Let us only say that the Commission did become a political or-^ 
ganizaiion, a political party. 

The basis was die usual basis-that citizens who believed in good 
pernmcnt were anxious to see men elected to office who would imple* 
ment the Charter, It was a fusion movement built on the basis of a weak 
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Democratic party which existed, and the independent Republican group. 

I mighr say, on the matter of basis, that I would also attribute its success 
in future years to these elements; In the first place, to the women of Cin- 
cinnati who bore by far the largest share of the political burden during 
the following years. 

in the second place, to the young people-an important factor and an 
important point to realize, because I am told so many times that young 
people do not find an interest in this type of effort. It is not true, and 
our experience in 'Cincinnati proves the young people carry a great deal 
of the burden all the way down through the years. 

In the third place, the same experience which you so often have, hap- 
pened here-the busiest men gave the most time, It is never the people 
who have time to do things that you can get to do a job, It is always the- 
people who are already too busy, who will do it. But we did have a corps 
of lawyers and businessmen who carried the ball right from the beginning 
and who did a wonderful job. 

We also had, fortunately in the beginning, a fairly gooti press report. 
Out of three newspapers we had the very vigorous support of one, and 
the somewhat grudging support of thp other two. 

And then another factor-and I will speak about this in greater detail 
if I have more time-the people said they stopped being afraid of a 
political machine. It is a strange thing, but there seems to exist always 
the idea that a machine is insurmountable. Any time it is suggested that 
a political machine be opposed, it is felt some dire consequence will follow. 

This is usually pretty fictitious. There are some circumstances under 
which an existing, entrenched machine can bring some pressures to bear; 
bur usually it is a fictitious fear, and in this case it was. Once it was dis- 
missed from the people's minds, it no longer existed. Here is what hap- 
pened, to give you quickly the story; 

A ticket was run in 1925 and 1926 called the Charter ticket. And the 
lineup, in Cincinnati, ever since that time, has been the Charter versus the 
Republican organization, In 1925 six men were elected to the Council; 
again in 1927 and again in 1929 they were elected. In the beginning the 
vote was about 65 percent Charter and 35 percent organizational Republi- 
cans. Then we began to see the picture which is always predicted-that 
sonn after the first flush of great enthusiasm is over, people will gd back 
to their homes and offices and the machine will again come into control. 

To some extent this is true in Cincinnati, but the Charter stayed in 
power for twelve years-iip until 1937. They were really in power for 
ten, and then, through a coalition which was a litde complicated, for two 
more years. In other words, in power for twelve years and then defeated. 
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The voting having gone down from 65 percent id ;i little less than 50 
percent, it continued to go down. The ormnizntioii came back into power 
and tile Ciiatter vote dtopped steadily, iifril it went down lo 33 percent 
in I9'll. And this is tlie thing which defies all the Newtonian laws o( 
politics: Tlie trend turned back upward, and in 1913 w'e got 'lO percent 
of the vote; in 1945 we received '17 percent of the vote; and in 1947, 
naving been out of power for ten years, the Charter -.pin won a municipal 
election and elected five out of nine cmincilnien, 

Tliefeisons for the maintenance of the Charter as a vigorous political 
entity during those ten years of defeat are obviously somewhat diverse. 
I should like to speak of one factor which we found tremendously im- 
portant. That was proportional , representation. P. R,, which has been in 
effect in Cincinnati ever since the beginning, has been opposed by the , 
organization for fairly obvious reasons. 

There have been three special elections-in 1933, in 1936, and again 
in 1942. in two of those the party was defeated by an unbelievably close 
margin, but the last time by over eighteen thousand. It is the feeling of 
everyone connected with the Charter movement that P, R. has been a 
tremendously valuable factor in maintaining the minority as an entity. 
Not so much in winning the elections, We would have won the elections 
under any voting system. But the maintenance of a vigorous minority dur- 
ing the years of defeat was unquestionably, due to P, R, I do not have 
■the time now, but if anybody would like to tangle with me on the issue of 
P. R, I shall be very glad to meet you in tht ricxt room, 

Now, I should like to speak of one other factor in Cincinnati, and that 
is the strictly amateur standing of the organization. This is extremely im- 
portant from sevflral points of view, In the first place, it is important be- 
cause we must realize that being amateurs is not a great drawback. 

When you-get into politics, which, as you can guess, I was during ' 
many of these years, you find that the opposition is not nearly as tougli 
as you thought it was. You find that the. men on the other side are not 
extremely skillful; they are often very stupid; They do. however, do the 
work. Tliey go about their business. They know all the people, They have 
tlie ofgafiization, and they .spend a lot of time with it. 

We did not (ind tlicm of ;iny great ability, but wc diet liiuj diat 'they 
did the work. And we (ind that amateurs can compete with them \'ery 
successfully. 

The other imiiortaiii factor about-being amateur is tht fact that, when 
•you are defeated and you no longer have anybody in ollice, and if your 
olliceholders did not have the strength of your "original organizers, you 
have lost.nothing. You did not get anything out of it when you were in 



|)iiwer, and you do not get any less out of it when you are in ilefcat. 

Because of yoor amateur standing, because of your condnuing interest 
in the principles of good government, you have lost nothing and you just 
simply keep on working. After a while you find the means of winning 
iig.iin. 1 almost think this discovery of maintaining amateur standing in 
politics comes under the heading of "contribution'' to political theory, . . ." 

Now, in this brief moment, let me, if I can, draw a few conclusions 
, from these twenty-five years of reform-political success and defeat, but 
on the whole most remarkable success. 1 would draw them as follows: 

In the first place, the acceptance of die concept of being political, of 
being politically active and effective. I find this extremely imporian't, I 
recently attended a conference of people interested in good governmenr, 
and I should like to mention two things that happened there. . . , 

One man was telling of the work of an organization in the Middlewest, 
in rhe field of international affair.^. It is an excellent organization and has 
done a wonderful job in educating the people in its community in inter- 
national problems. Toward the end of His speech he said, "But we cannot 
wait for an informed citizenry; our time is iifimediate. In this' Atomic Age 
we have to elect now. The first thing we have to do is to elect to Congress 
men who are informed, international-minded, men who are not isolationists, 
men who can do something for us; otherwise we may all be dead before 
we are educated," 

At the end of his speech the question wiij asked from the floor, "Well, 
since you feel that our position is so urgeilt, may I ask what did your 
organization do a year ago when you had running from your state one of 
the worst examples of bigoted, isolatinnistic senatorhood in the United 
States?" 

He flushed slighdy and said, "Well, of course that is true, but we did 
not take any position because we have always felt that we should not be 



The other episode that happened was that a woman was telling a very 
heartening story about the development of a community organization in a 
small city. She told about perfectly wonderful plans for the physical de- 
velopinent of the town by the group, , . , At that point someone said, "How 
does your city, council feel, and how are you aiding them?" 

"Well," she said, "they seem to be opposed and we do not like to be 
political." 

These are excellent organizations, but the net results, added up, make 
zero. 

The second point is that 1 fliink we have to get rid the dictum that 
all divisions in local affairs have to be dictated by elephant and donkey; 
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that Repiiblican-DenKKrat is the only division that yoii can mk in local 
matters— which I do not believe to be true. 

The rhifd is that, without in any way deprecating the work that has 
been done under the words '"non-partisanship," 1 very much advocate 
partisanJhip in behalf of ^nod government, 

The next is the amateur standing, which I spoke of before, 
'.The next is the realistic appraisal of our opposition as well as of our- 
selves. 

And the next, which is perhaps the most important, is that any organ- 
ization, to be 'effective in this field, must get its roots down far into the 
people; whether they are grass or sidewalk roots, they must go well down 
into the people. ' ' \ 

I should like to quote something, in conclusion, to )how my academic 
standing, of Alexis de Tocqiieville, when he was writing lU years ago, 
in what I think is still the greatest book on American democracy. 

He said, "They found their strength in American democracy in three 
things: First, in the federal form of government, Second, in the inde- 
pendence of their judiciary, And, third, in those municipal associations 
which impact to the people a love for freedom and a knowledge of the 
arr of bein^ free." ■ - 



The group attmptd to define the vihiimim politkd actmtiei 
of a reiponsible Amerim citizen. Thcj indiiM: keeping kimelf 
tboroiigbly injomed nn km socid mies; participating in group 
{e. g., neigkhorkod) diicmiom on public matten: md voting 
inteiligenlli not jtist for the sttk of loting. 
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THE RICHMOND STORY 

I'D P, PHILLIPS 

Pitst-Presideiii, Richnwnd Gtiim Amiation 

SliViiHAL ini)n!lis.ag() I had an opporruniiy to accept an invitation to 
_ attend a world conference in Europe, We had a delightful Hight 
up to Gander. We took off in, late evening from Gander and afrer 
Hying for several hours, about four hundred miles out, 1 noticed a difference 
in the feel of the plane. The vibration, all at once, was different. I felt in 
my heart that something was wrong. 

Then the steward came out. , , , As he passed my chair I looked up and 
as he.looked at me, he said; "We are in trouble," ' 
I said, " I thought Jo, How far out are we?" 
"About four luindrell miles," > 1 

, 1 said, "How long will it take to get back?" , \ 
"About two hours," ^ j ■ 

I said, "How bad is it?" 

"We are not sure; we have motor trouble and we cannot make ir!" 

Well, friends, that was a pretty bad feeling, to' be twenty thousand 
feet up in the air over the Atlantic Ocean. I am not kidSing you, but I 
am delighted that it happened to me, and for this reason: I had an oppor- 
tunity of taking inventory of myself. And do not think for one momenr 
that is not a good place to take inventory! That ocean was pretty deep, 
and- twenty thousand feet is pretty high. But my sense of values changed, 
and that is what I wanted to tell you about. Then I am going to take you 
to my home town, Richmond, Virginia, ' 

Things weie different. The things that were important to me before 
were not too important then, I tljought of my family, my wife, my children, 
my mother, my friends, my church, my school, and my country, They were 
the important things, Not how many dollats I had in the bank, how much 
inventory I had. That was not at all important any more. 

Well, we got back. It was a long, long trip.and when we landed all the 
equipment was out teady for a crack-up. We repaired the motors and went 
to Europe, 

I am glad that I had that experience, I am glad, too, that I had a 
chance to see some of the conditions in Europe, It is not a beautiful picture 
^ and there is a lot that can be done by the American people. A lot is being 
done, but more can be done. You heard something about that the other day, 

Well, .as you see Italy, France, England, and the suffering over there- 
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little girls of six, seven, ami eight yc;irs of ;i|>c with tlieir little legs not iniich 
larger than your thumb-it gets cluse ki your heart, It makes you stop and 
think of what an happen when things go wrong inside-^ that is what 
happened in Richmond, * 

Old man apathy crept in. and he hit some very cdective punches ihere, 
For fxample, our voting habits got bail, People lost intet'est in the affairs 
'jf the city and affairs of the state and affairs of the nation. They did not 
care jny more. All they were interested in was one thing-making that 
almighty dollar. 

Then things uarted happening in Richmond, I'or example, in one of 
imr elections prior to 1946. with a city of almost a quarter of ,, million 
people, n elected Itiayor of our city u-ith less than three thousand votes, 
when we had 2975 city cnipktyecs, l,ct ine repeat that: Wc elected a mayor 
of our city of almost a quarter of a million people, with less than three 
. thousand votes, when there were 29?5 city employees! 

WeH, you draw your own conclusions as to .where our problem was. 
People-businessmen, nurses, doctors-I could quote some figures if time 
permitted; they were not interested. The small businessmen in all elections 
participated Ie5s than 2 percent. That is shocking. Nurses participated less 
than one-half of I percent. Big businessmen participated less than 50 percent, 
,, ^Tk firemen voted 97 percent, and city employees averaged almost 90 
percent. 

Well, something had to be done and Dr. Duiiglass Freeman, editor of 
our Richmond paper, statted the fireworks with an editorial. He challenged 
tht people of Richmond to do something about it-and they did. They got 
together. One of our local clubs decided it was time to call all the civic 
organizations rogether, the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, League of Women Voters, 
and Negro organizations, the churches, the school?, the ..children, the Boy 
Scouts, They did not stop; this was a light not for anj' one organization, not 
for any one person, but for everybody. We had a vision, and we had a 
vicious enemy to fight and to lick-old man apathy-and he was pretty 
powerful. His waistline was pretty big and his hat was pretty high. 

Most of yoi; know the story. With alt [\m organizations together wc 
formed what was known as liic Richmond Citizens Association, Things 
started happening fr(im there on oa, and much was done. There were two 
basic things we were interested in-good citizenship and good govern, 
raent. That is what wc fought for. We fought hard, too, 

Here are .stime of the things we were able to^lo: We increased the 
voting habits of Richmond from three thousand to thirty thousand. It 
took a few campaigns, bur it was done. 

We increased the turnout at the polls. We initiated a charter reform 
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with a referendum, and then the light for the charier was begun. We had 
the city hall crowd lighting us from every possible angle, We were called 
everything that could be called, that could he ptuitcd, and that could be 
said over the air. We were told that we wete catering to ''big business" 
we were catering to the communists. We wete called the "bliielocking" 
group We were called all of those thing,s, but we kept plugging away. 

Well, finally they adopted a charter and we gave them an awful shellack- 
ing, one they will never forget-thrtc lu one! Do you realize that with 
a modern forirf of government we had to have friends ro put that over? 
So another campaign was put on, and wc beat them again; three to one, 
again. When I say "we" I mean all the people in Richmond, And there, 
again, we broke another record of turnout at the polls. We elected a council 
that was friendly to this fotm of guvernniait. They are in there today 
pitching and doing a grand job. 

There is just one other thing 1 want to tell you, and that is about our 
Gold Feather Day program. That came out of the program there in Rich- 
mond, We knew we had to have something around which we could rally 
the people. So we created what m known as the Gold Feather Day in 
Richmond, by proclamation of the maj'or. Everybody who voted got a 
gold 'feather. That gold feather meaot something; they were proud to wear 
it, I was proud to wear mine. We had hoped to have one here for each of 
.vou, but they did not arrive in time. You will receive yours in the mail. 

Everybody who voted received'a gold feather and anybody who did 
not vote did not have that gold feather. Those who did not have that 
gold feather in rheir hat or lapel, well, they knew that they had not as- 
sumed their responsibility. And that is what we wanted them to kaow.' 

We had the newspapers, the radio stations, the churches, the schools,, 
the clubs, and all of them together in this light to get out to vote, Jie 
League of Women Voters put calls across the city to sixty thou.sand hnnics. 
to every man, woman, and child to go to the polls or take an interest in 
this program. And that gold feather meant a little bit more, too. 

That night, when the returns were coming in, we had a big rally. Wc 
could see that we were winning, that we were going over the top, and 
that we could look forwan.! to good government. 

Oiie of our auditoriums in Richmond seated .six thousand people. Any- 
body with a gold feather was entided to bring his wife, his children, his 
loved one,' to the tally there, Prizes were given away. All the radio stations 
participated in putting on a perforuuiiicc that was well enjoyed by everybody. 

As the returns came in we could see our men going down the field and 
reaching the goal, forming a team to go over the top. It was a real sen- 
sation and everybod)' had on a gold feather. It paid dividends. 
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■ . ,.,It is 'time for Gold feather D;iy, ] think, iitrojs America. Today when 
you take part in a community chest program, you are proud to wear that 
' red feather.' Old man apathy is still in Richmond. He has been hit several 
hard punches and he is goin^ to k punched some more. We do not want 
to^rive-him from our town to somebody else's. He tan be driven out 
altogether if we make up our minds; we have to mobilize, we have to 
•brganiie, in order to fi^ht him. 

^ We talk about "isms" in Europe, but we have an "ism" here that is 
pretty vicious. That is "apathyism," ^That is the thing we have to fight here, 
and we can lick it. 

^ let me quote a little thing that happened not too long ago, as the eyes 
of the nation looked west, which proves my point. In a little town in Cali- 
fornia we were all trying to fight and save a little girl, Katherine Fiscus, 
from death. Hundreds of men dashed to that scene hoping that that child's 
life could, be saved. For fifty-two hours everything we had was put into 
that: Some twenty-five thousand people visited that scene and thirty-five 
million people across the natieii had their ears glued to the radio, listening, 
waiting, hoping, that we would get there in time. 

Tliey did not, but it proved one point; We were all interested in that 
little girl. We did not know her before, but still we were all interested in 
our fellow man. 

The job can be done if we make up our minds to do it. 



ho jreqtmtlj wc ml mi ken to ilme with wkiii 
we qree in the first pke. 

The mtitiide of an iiKjli^m^ mind ml oj hedlhj skepticism 
will not emerge jnUlown. Our sclmls, homes, <td jonth ofgm- 
ntions have a heupy responsibiliij to help children develop it in 
earlj years, v • 
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THE MAINE TOWN ST^ 

UWRENCi; l'i;i.I.liTlI:R 

Prolem,Moiii Cnllqe, Ihmwick, iWaiiie* ' 

T IS rather difficult to tell "The Maine Town Story," It should not 
be told in terms of institutions or committees or individuals, but I am 
going to do th;it primarily because 1 do not know any other way in 
which to do it. 

The town in my mind is a warm institution, such as New York could 
never be. The town is an intimalt institution, where you know your 
ofiicials, where you know your fellow citizens, and where you know their 
faults and their virtues to a "T". That does not prevent us, it is true, from 
■electing many people without many visible virtues, but, nevertheless, we 
know deep down what we are doing. 

Town government is deceptive, in fact, even to the trained observer. 
Its social cohesion, its geographical compactness, its governmental institu- 
tions encourage an exaggerated perception, of the romantic in the demo- 
cratic characteristics of diis unit of government. The novelist, for cxample- 
and I have a long-standing feud with a neighbor to the northeast of me, 
John Gould, whom some of you may have read-is inclined to paint a 
romantic picture of the Maine town and to stress its democratic society, 
to tell us that it is a place where all men are qual and wBc the cracker- 
barrel philosopher is king. 

* ■ I am afraid that New Yorkers apparently live on such illusions, for 
every year, in the New York press and especially in The New York Times, 
articles appear on the "democracy" of the town meeting in the New Eng. 
land town, I must say tliat it is usually written by a very naive individual 
who has very real limitations as far as an obser\'er of the New England 
town is concerned. 

The facts of life are quite different, As you would probably guess, the 
town is very similar to the metropolitan area. It has many of the same 
problems which it must face. There is popular apathy, and that certainly 
has been a theme of this convention'. There is inefficient government. 
There is social disintegration and diere is oligarchic control in the town 
as well as the city. In fact, a rural community may have all of these evils, . 
may have an even more acute case of these maladies than the metropolitan 
center, but, interestingly enough, it may go undiagnosed because, for the 
moment, no one is interested. 

But we are not liere to tell the seamy side of town government. We are 
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here t(i tell the wiry of tiiizcii iiuioii, mitl it is my provinct to discuss it 
with jpetial fefcfciice to the town, I wiim .to.ilo th;it by a C(hii>Ic of 
illustrations. ] \ ' 

tirsr, let lis ctiasidcr the citizen ;is he ,icts ;[l)i(Hi^h ilie formal instiiii. 
tioiis of government which, to most of you, consists of going to ilic polls 
^nd voting, but to those of us who jive in the nm'n consists of f;oing 
to the town meeting ami not only voting, bin talking-aiul we can talkl 

Now, in the latter respctf, in respect^ r^ the town meeting, the town, 
of course, is unique. Except for the Swiss moilniain cantons and the Isle 
of Man, there is no other assembly in the world, no other imit of govern- , 
ment in/he world, where we hiivt- direct democracy. It should not occasion 
any surprise, therefore, to discover that the story of the town is usually 
■ told as the stoty of citizen action \ the town meeting. 

Yet with all the generalizations and panegyfics -which have been ven- 
tured, there is no adequate sjiidy of it as a dynar|ic instrument of govern- 
ment, J.he assumption has usually been made tlu,' since all the citizens 
may attend these meeting,s, it is isually^li^scmi.hojiday and that they do 
attend and they ate the example of democracy. The fact is, of course, that, 
without conscious citizen support, the town meeting is both undemocratic 
and ineffective. 

It is undemocratic because it is usually controlled by a minority, I 
should say it is only rarely that more than 30 percent of the voters turn 
up for a' town meetmg-although that is a getieralization that will not 
always stand, because the smaller the town the more people who vote. 

It is ineffective because the issues which come' before the twentieth 
century town meeting are not as simple as those which faced the town 
meetings twenty or thirty or fifty years ago, when the popular assembly 
was at its peak. 

Decisions as to highway construction cannot be made \'ery well by a 
farmer who lives out a piece, where the road has not been repaired for 
live yeiirs. Welfare practices .piniiot be determined in town meetings; we 
want decent welfare practices. Educational requirements cannot be deter- 
mined by a group of citizens who decide willy-nilly they are going to spend 
twenty, forty, or sixty thousand tlollars on town schools. 

An undirected town meeting is cliaotic-and I have seen a lot of 
iliem; where they go. no one knows. And, when you add up the results 
at the end, even the citizens are asioiuMied at what they have done. More 
and more towns recognize die liinitaiions of theipopular assembly and 
have created a tinance or budget committee to overcome some of these 
dilRculiies, 

The citizens, in other words, have tried to control tlicit own actions. 



I think it is rather iiit^J'^i! t„,note tli;" km-oi need citizens 
have turned to c'm^^ ^'"miniitecs, which ate lay 

committees, made I'P ^ t^^'^'^'^' interested liij,,,,^,^ ^vlio arc elected 
by the town meeting ''LiJ^'^'^'iiic' '')' tl'"^ ^^^^^^m These committees 
have been known bf Vii^ ' \ci their jnirpDs^, is always the ,sanie- 
to consider the arti^-ics ' ^J'^ ^^iirraiit cil""'^^ tht ^^vn meeting and to 
make recommj(idati"iis \ im^ ^^'^"e th^re \^ active fmance 
committee, it is onl)' ii' ^' ^^^jc ''"'"'ice^ ''^''^ tlie reconimcndations of 
that lay committee I'tc , \i • 

Usually the reco'iim^' ' \ ,irc 'UccpK-'''- "fien ,vitlu)Ut any real de- 
bale, and the old H'nef* \^ mut'^''' '"at t„^^,n meeting has 
been destroyed, There i^ ^^^^ \i that ilif ^m^^\i^ „f free and unin- 
'hibited debate has ^'^^'^^l^^'^ "'''"'"K'l mn stimu- 

lating, does not insure tl''|j''' ' t]^^ fntis will ''e present^.^ ^pj that the full 

repercussions of a P™P''^ j^^j"^^ wi" ^'^ "i''^'^' '"'^'''''^"t to the town. On die 
contrary, past experience ik vital ""^"ssitj, of the type of Icad- 
etsliip ptovided by t'le ^ . ^ ^oni/fittec. 

In the town of ^f^'''|||s'^^J' fof ^''^"ip"^' ^^'^ W followed their sug- 
gestions in all save ^K" ^ ^: \ o^^ case f'^^ lay committee had recom- 
mended that we not/apP^j^p't^ J700 for recreatio,,. ^.^^ ^ ^.jtj^ens, felt 
that that was a goo'* in^, , ^"^^ ^!i<^ proce^'^^'i to rti^\,^ jj^ 

They also recoinme/j not sp^"d S5oo on d school yard; 
we felt that that was a f and proceejcd ,o make it, 

On the administrativ''^^||^^^^> ^i^e story of citizen action in the Maine 
town is very similar to \c\^ We ha^''^ already related in out dis- 
ciission of die towfl nic''''^ Ij^jer the to*" fotm ^overnment-and 
this. 1 think, is soinetiii'^|^j''^f^i f^r us to ""^'erst,^,ij„,|5 many as forty 
officials may be elected ^ ^^^^^ yt twenty "f thirty ollicers are actually 
chosen, I have known ,)( a liimdrf'' peop|g ^vith iimj elected 
oflicials. You can Imve 
dogcatcher. 



in your "^'n family^nwybe only the 



Naturally, under sut'',^.^^ ^"itjon^ dierc no ititcj-mtion in the ad- 
ministrative structure. „(i ilic boar^i part.fime oiltcials except 
in the very large to^n?. ^ S (^iinicipal ti"'«rs (own in name 
only. They iire not able' ,'\isc ilic trta«irer, ,|,^, collector, 
commissioner, or [\)C oth^^ ok\A result an iKiministration 
in which there is lirerall^/'V 

-a" supcr\'"^'"n, t,,^ ^-onsideratioii of an 
administrative act as 't al* S as a ^^'''"'e. 
■ Again, citizens h'^ve ^ solution. They f,j^j the finance 
committee and in the l^'^^^^t The f"^"ier i,),roduces an over-all 
viewpoint into adnfiinistf^ \ providing t'^^t the citizen finance com- 
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mm shall meet ptrioijicaljy, usiiiilly (iiiartcrly, with the iidiiiinistraiivo 
officials of the town. Tlie ollici;ih explain whai hs transpired in ihcir 
respective dcpartmt'D^s, and the committee makes snijfjcstionfi, 

In Brunswiclc, for example, mi mnjor expcinhtiirr can he made withoiii 
first consulting; the finance committee. So throiif;h (his lay lommittec {k\ 
citizens iirc providing! for an inte)5rati()n of the administrative striiciiire. , ' 

But probably the most ontstandinj^ development in Maine ^overniiient 
is the adoption of th(} manager plan, the .second attempt to improve town 
administration. That, of coiiriie, is an interesting Miidy in itself, We now 
liave 102 manager plans out of 493 cojnmimities, Unfortunately, the 
adoption of the manager plan does not always brin^ the resiiirs that wc 
hope for in terms of citizen interest. ^ 

As we shall note later, the adoption of the plan usually is accompanied 
by an interesting and encouraging story of citizen interest and participa- 
tion, However, once the system is firmly established and has proved its 
worth, the story at the town level is the same as elsewhere: Citizeri apathy 
becomes greater. One might well aniicipate this phenomenon. 

Under the old selectman system, a substantial portion of the citizenry 
can hope to hold office some day, and there is always the incentive of 
direct participation through office-holding. But when a manager is em- 
ployd, the duties of these offices are usually combined in the person of 
the manager. Where formerly there was an elected board of selectmen, 
treasurer, ttix collector, road commissioner, board of overseers of the poor, 
ind clerk/ there is now onlL manager plus one or two of these officials, 
depending upon how many/ offices were placed in the manager's office. 
The multifunction manager represents an interesting adaptation of the 
manager plan, which was originally designed for larger communities, to 
the small rural community. The results have been most salutary as far as 
administrative efficiency is concerned, but they have not encouraged long- 
raflp citizen interest-the impetus of direct participation as an officer^ of 
the town has been destroyed. 

The adoption of the manager plan has, 1 think, produced an interesting 
study of citizen action which occurs outside of the formal institutions of 
governmenr. At the town level, it is comparatively easy to arouse interest 
of. the voter in local matters when a vital matter is at stake, because it is 
usually a question which will affect all who live in die community. This is 
not to say that the average citizen takes a deep 'and understanding interest 
in local government-in general he does not. In this, the local citizen is 
simply dupjcating the attitude of the state and the national citizen. Yet 
when the/eis a vital issue the citizen can be counted on, and it is my con- 
tention that wc can expect no more than this, 



liven if the, citizens are apathetic, the town has one advantage over 
(jiicinnati or Richmond, When you really get angry at your ollicials or 
when yon really want to do something, it is quite easy to do it. You do not 
have to create a commitiec, you do nor have to raise $100,00(1 You go 
down to the corner and you build up your 'own little group. And if you 
are persuasive, and if you tell a good enough story, you may hope to ^n 
before town meeting and to win, 

1 want (0 illustrate this phase of citizen action by a description d what 
happened in Brunswick a year ago when wc put in the manager plan. 1 say 
it not for a brief of the manager plan, but just to show you how the 
manager plan operates in a community of say ten thousand— these re- 
marks might as well be applied to Bath, Old Town, Rockland, or any 
other communitytin Maine, , 

The sorigiiial impetus for a campaign ib adopt the manager plan 
usually comes from one man who is, of course, a leader in the community. 
In Brunswick the president of tjie Chamber of Commerce^got half an idea 
one day diat he thought it miglit be a good idea for the town to have a 
manager plan. Rarely are first efforts successful; almost all communities can 
boast of several failures before the plan is finally adopted. Let us assume, 
however, that we are dealing with a successful campaign as we did in 
Brunswick in 1948. 

All right, the idea is born in the mind of one citizen. He discusses the 
matter with several more and he is encouraged to go on. Next he seeks 
some expert advice, either from academic or manager circles. Once the 
plan of action is clear, a citizen committee i.s appointed-in Brunswick diis 
was composed of fifty prominent citizens. 

\k then talked to some of us. He financed the campaign entirely him* 
self-a matter of some three or four hundred dollars, which 'indicates how 
easy it is. Then he set out. 

Most of the committee members will not be active in ,the campign, 
but will lend the use of their names. Some will contribute financialkip- • 
port, but most likely finances will come ftom the individual who fathered 
the idea. The traditional campaign now gets under way. Meetings are held, 
and if possible one or two outside speakers testify to the meriis of the 
manager plan. A college professor, a member of the board of selecmien in 
a manager town, a manager-they are all useful for they appeal to different 
voting groups, ; 

The Chamber of Commerce, the service clubs, church groups, the 
Clrange-to mention only a few of ^hc possible groups-are. of course, 
approached. Thcyare encouraged to devote a meeting to the manager plan. 

The newspaper is employed. News srories are placed, and paid adver- 
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liscmeiits arc us«l. 'nicn we arc rcaily for the elcciion, hmm arc rifr 
The DenKKrntic Party is inaking a party issue of the manaKer plan; it is 
against ir, Many Republicans ate lillicwarin bcciiiisc it seems to threaten 
the control of the finance conimiitec. The Democrats have a dear inajoriiy 
and there is no occasion for rejoicing, Yon frankly do not expect to win. 

Then the residts: The largest vote in the history of the town and the 
plan is in by a majority of 100 vot«.-ronghly. 17()().1600, It is dose, bnt 
yon wnder how yon won with so many things a'jiainsi yon. You won be- 
cause you presented, the merits of the manager plan, yon resisted every 
impulse to attack the officers in power who have clone their best to dis- 
credit you at every turn. Yon won because citizens want a better town, 
because they think that a manager will lower the tax rate, because their 
commt)n sense and innate critical reactions are stronger than yon thought. 

But all is not over, for the opponents of the plan call a special tnwn 
meeting to vote it out. You remain calm, refnfc to indulge in personalities. 
Approximately seventeen himdted people appear for the town meeting, 
but only a few votes are cast to rescind the action of the annnal meeting. 
The opponents of the manager plan are roared down, decisively defeatctl. 
You could not hear the opposition. 

Now, in concllisinn I slioiild like to say that the citizen derives great 
satisfaction from living in a town, for he fancies iliat he is closet to the 
center of the process^of government than he wonid be in a larger com- 
munity. He often is not, but the fault is his because he docs not choose to 
take an active share in town affairs. 

It is important, however, that it is ea.sy for him, if he so desires, to 
participate in town government, often as an ofllcial. and moreover visi- 
bility is greater. He can ,see the rcsidts more distinctly than his city cousin. 

The town is, therefore, a good place to live in. It gives civic a,s well 
as uxu\ satisfaction. One's only regret is thar it is not a better place in 
which to hve~but that is. our fanit, for we are not better citizens. 

The Maine Town Story is simply this; That where the citizens have a 
will, a way can be found to mold the n,/ „,d inWal institutions of 
the town to the requirements of the twerrictl ,m\\lj. 



TrmUroiifili ik ml tniai w van j.nlkr. Kiinw pmpk /, 
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FROM THf: QIJFSTIONERS 

(TixccTpts from the Paiicd Discii.ssion i 

ii: Ihirold Deiijainin, dean, College of lidncatioii 



llniversiiv of 



Qiieitioners; 

(.liiirch- Mrs. Jesse M. Hader, niembir, lixeiutivc Commi'rtttl Ihiiial 

Coniicil of Chnrch Women. _ ■- - 

Industry- tj. Roland l''rickenhaii,s, member, Nmional Hoard of Directors, 

United States junior Chamber of Commerce. 
LahDr-Miichell Sviridoll, president, Connecticiii Indu.sinal Council, CIO. ' 
, School-lirncst 0. Melby, dean, School of Jiihitation, New York 



Veterans- George E. Arneinan, national patriotic instructor, Veterans 
of Foreign Wats, 

, Youth-Emily Selling, vice chairman, Young Adult Council, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 

Labor and Municipal Reform 

Mil. sviRiDoFr: I think I must lir,st preface my question by explaining 
tliat Miave nothing against good government people. 1 havC the utmost 
respect for diem. 

1 should like to comment briefly on two other stories, the-Hridgeport 
Story and the Hartford Story-particidarly the Bridgeport Story. Perliaps 
Mr, Thexton, who will soon be a native of that town, would care to com- 
ment on that, 

In Bridgeport, as some of you may remember, there was a very serious 
ptoblEm of corruption in government, It was a two-party problem; boih 
patties had their hands in the public till- and were doing a pretty good 
job of it. A reform movement started, led by Mr. MacLcvy, who calls 
himself a "socialist," but whom socialists call a "munidpal swialist," He 
won the election by an overwhelming vote and has repeatedly been elected 
mayor of the city of Bridgeport. 

Bnt he won primarily, and keeps winning, because he introduced 
/clean" government and "cheap" government. His main bulk of support^ 
comes from the small home owner and the large home owner, It is the', 
home owner who i,s back of him. He has very little support from the 
industrial workers. As a matter of fact, Industrial workers tlo not get 
excited about rlie mimicipal elections. They have to choose between the 
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cheip, clean, economy .government nnd the two politic.il parties th,u once 
smelted and sill smell. " 
So there you have cheap governmem and clenn ;>overnment, but yoii 
I have no.'social progress, You have bad schools and low wages, and you 
have everything that you call reactionary in miiniripal f;nvernment, except 
, that it is cheap and economical. ' 

■ Then you move to Hartford whore tbcrc also was a strong reforn) 
government,%he people won out and they have a new charter. There is 
good government there, too; noboily will argue about that. But there the 

■ union people- complain they no longer are represented on the city com- 
missions and that the democracy of the town has sort of lost its virality. 

Now, why is it that in these days-and 1 do not know whether it 
, IS tfue in other cases-good government people are usually economy-minded 
. pijbpte.'fhey are good people because they want clean government, but 
why do they place social progress second.' Why shouldn't' that at least be 
' on an equal plane with good, clean, cheap government? 

CHAIRMAN BENJAMIN: Mr. Thexton, would you care to answer that one,' 

MR. THEXTON; Yes, I should like very much to comment on that. I 
do not want to do it from the Bridgeport point of view, as a matter of 
fact, because I do not know anything about it. Ask me a year from now 
and maybe I will know a little more. ' " , 

M should like to comment from the Cincinnati point of view, I think 
it is true that, in a great many cases of good govcrtunent iiiovements, they 
become identified with the building and loan associations, and real estate 
interests, the economy-minded, group, which 1 think is extremely unfortu- 
nate. 1 will' put two bases of responsibility for that. I will tell you what 
happened in Cincinnati, 

fitst, of course, it is very likely to happen that the people who are 
interested in good government are the people who would be interested 
in lower' taxes. It is simply a situation that you meet. There is no moral 
judgment appfying here that anything is good or bad. That happens to 
bethefaa. 

■ The second is that the faihire of this type of group 'or orgitnization 
to represent labor is usually, again, duMO two factors. In the first place, 
they may very liCely be anti-labor; the .second, of course, is the failure up 
«;itil very recent years of labor groups to be politicallyjctive. 

■ Going bacTc over the history ^f labor, the failure of labor groups to 
be politically effective has been astonijliing in this country. 

. In Cincinnati, during the time the Charter was dropping down in its 
vote-when it went down from 65 percent to 33 percent-it was perfectly 
obvious that new bases of support would have to be found. One new basis 



was found inXincinnati in 1945 when we elected a representative of the 
("10 on a Charter ticket. He was an excellent candidate and has been an 
excellent councilman, 

The reason the Charter won in 1947 was that we elected a member of 
the AFL as the fifth' cindidatc. The Charter has seen the handwriting on 
the wall k\$ believed that m reform or^janization can e\'er have real 
roots in the people, can ever mean anythii\i^ as a political organization, as 
long as it confines itklf to the real estate groups. It has gone out to seek 
a new basis of support and a new basis of ower, which it has found in 
the two primary labor organizations. 

1 believe the marriage has been reasonably happy, and will probably 
have as good a record a^ most marriages^ in tlie future. . . ; ' 

^ iWhat Is Industry's Part? ■ 

MR. FKlCKii^tiAUS: Because of my representation of industry here 
today, and also because of the fact that I am deeply concerned with good 
government through my affiliations with the Junior Chamber of Com* 
merce movement in the country— which, as you may or may not know, is 
defined as 'constructive action through younij men's activities'—! should 
like "to ask a question. 

We believe in civic development of the individual, civic conscious- 
ness, and the^ leadership training of the individuals, themselves. We haVe 
a particular problem in my home city of New Haven. At the present 
moment our problem is similar to that which the panel has discussed here 
today. We are in ■ the throes of a charter movement, a change by a civic 
charter committee group. . 

I should like to hear from the panel their comments on how indus- 
try has participated, in these movements. What can industry do to assist 
in bringing about better government in the city, not only through die 
business of organizations which are represented, but through direct ac- 
tivities of their own, through employee relationships and employee educa- 
tion as well as through union levels? 

CHAIRMAN BEN'JAMIN; Mr. Thcxton? 

MR. THEXTON: That is jiTittle broad; -1 will have'Jftsbreak it down a bit. 

Frankly, industry as ii^stry^^,would expect ^^l^^p^id. 1 am not sure 
it is the proper function o^dustry. 1 am nor surtipitW^ proper contribu- 
tion to ask of industry. I am, sure they would nor get Smi, with the possible 
exception of money. And there you will get it from individuals. 

If you break the problem down further, for example in this field of em- 
ployee relations, I think you might get this from industry.. You will 
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certainly get n geneni statement ftom heads of imliistn' rliiit voting is 
a very good tiling and citizensliip is a very desirable thin;;! 

Sometimes the questions are asked, "Will you hold a meeting? Will 
^ ■ you encourage meetings? Will you encourage our having a speaker and 
will you give ik any introduction ilnti tell your people n would like to 
calk to them about getting out and voting?" Having been in industry 
most of my life, and for a time having been at the head of a company, 1 
am frank to say that I do not think that is the place to go. 

Now, maybe that is not a vcr^ satisfactory answer lo your question. 
If you want to pin me down in a little more detail, 1 should like rn be 
so pinned. 

MR.- FRICKKNHAUS: Have the individual leaders of industry, other than 
through their own company afliliations, taLxn an active part in bringing 
abott these reform movements? 

. MR. THEXTON: I think the leaders of industry in my own city have 
b:ok(n down just the way the rest of the people in the community have 
broken down, 

If 

1 think you would find X percent on the side of the machine. X percent 
oa the side of reform movements, and X percent perfectly indifferent. 
I do not think that, because they are in industry, diey will break down any 
differently than will those in any other pursuit. 

MR. PCLLnilHR: I ms going to .say I tliiuk the gentleman would find 
a good example in the Cambridge Civic Action Committee, which is 
heavily 'loaded. 

MR. PHILLIPS: I am a businessman and I am not defending our position 
so far as the businessman is concerned. 

As a matter of fact, in Richmond the businessmen did come forward 
and they took their part. Labor took its part, All the parties took-parj 
in our program down there, I think if you will give the American peopL 
something to rally around, you will find the businessmen will stand up 
and take their respective parts in this fight. 

1 am confident (<f that, not from the standpoint of money alone, but 
ftom the standpoint of lime as well. iJut it takes something to get them 
stirred up. I h.ive had to fight tliaf problem in our program in Richmond, 
• where wc did have the Chamber of Commerce. They' took the bull hj 
the horns. They endorsed the Cliarter and they fought for it. ' 

.Many peo|^e were surprised to see an organization of d)at kind take 
an, active parr. The Junior Chamber took a part, The Rorary, the Kiwanis, 
the Lions, all the clubs took part. But we had something around which wc 
could rally the interest of those people. 
Tile average businessman is not too keen in getting wrapped tip in 
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"dirty politics;" but if it is on a high leveJ, with a high objective, .the 
businessman will be there. . . . 

And Where Does Education Come In? 

MR. MELDY: I think any teacher would be in an extremely uncomfort- 
able position on this pahel. I do not feel like asking the good government 
people here questions. I do not want to^put them on the carpet for what 
they have done. 

I think they ought lo put the whole American educational system^ on ' 
the carpet for what it has not done. You know, 1 sat here ^his afternoon 
thinking about that problem. I have the background of having spent two 
weeks in Germany within the last month where I ^saw plenty of people 
who know much more than most of us here, today; who, in book learning, 
are superior to American boys and girls and men and women. 

And yet, they have practically no competency when it comes (o demo- 
cratic citizenship or deijiocratic behavior. 

You know, democracy is losing in its battle for the minds and the j 
hearts of men around this globe. Not because it is not good theory, but 
because we have allowed it to become a stereotyped 'ideal There are mil- 
lions- of people whose primary interest this afternoon is not in political 
theory, but it is a question of whether they are going to have a square 
meal, whether they are going to have something to wear, whether or not 
they are going to have a place in which to live. 

And these millions of people are going to choose their way of life 
largely in terms of those primary necessities of life. If they can get those 
necessities of life and also have freedom, well and good. If they cannot, 
they are going to take the necessities of life. p \^ 

I am convinced that the job of education is to give boys and girls and 
men and women a vital conception of democracy. 1 do not think you can 
do it through book-learning. We have millions of people who have this 
book-learning, and it has not contributed very much to their effectiveness 
as citizens. 

If edi:catiiin is going lo untlergird the go(xi government movement, 
education has to become the kind of enterprise that lets boys and girls 
and men and women share in (he big job of making our country a better 
democracy, nnd making our world n better world. 

All over this world people are disillirloned about fine 'phrases and 
beautiful words. They are looking for results in terms of the things which 
are meaningful to them. You and i may say they are wrong, that they 
are ready to sell their birthright of freedom for a mess of pottage. We 
may be right, but we are not going to commend freedom to thef^e people 
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unless we can show them that freedom carries with it also human well- 
being on a widespread scale, 

And I do not believe we can build that kind of education and prepare 
for the kind of good government that these three gentlemen have discussed 
with us today, unless somehow wc can make of education a more vital 
participator)' experience tlinn it has been in the pas:, 

CHAIRMAN BENJAMIM: Mr. Pelletier? 
« MR, PELLETIER: want\t() make a comment on that; I do nut 
v|[ know whether the two gentlemen with me would agree or not, but, 
frankly, I m not interested in good government and I do not like to be 
spoken of as being interested in gjxxl government. 

I am interested in simple government and I am interested in good 
citizens, I am interested in simple government, and it will be good or bad 
depending upon the citizens! 

MR. THEXTON: 1 should like to comment on it because I so thoroughly 
agree with one of the conclusions, and somewhat disagree with one of 
tile others, 

. There is no question in my mind that democracy will fail or succeed 
during the coming years-and to the extent that this country or any other 
democracy meets the challenge of political economy or political inequality 
which cannot go on forever hand in hand. I think that is the fundamental 
challenge, and I think that is where tlie decision will rest, 

.On the other hand, I cannot .quite agree that the educational proces.s 
mus; be given up, I have two sons in college and I fmd that, from an 
ideological point of view if from no other, they hal/e, and many of their 
classmates have, a very great inierest in these problems, Both of them 
happen to be political science majors, and from the conviction of political 
theory they have faced' this problem in their own young ways. 1 think they 
have taced it fairly and have come to good conclusions, 

I still believe that education can do miicli-certainly not the whole 
job but it can do a great deal of the job-if in nothing else than building 
in the minds of young men and young women this concept: That, unless 
^'e face the basic fact that we must do something about more inequalities 
than just political inequalities, democracy may lose out. 

CHAIRMAN BENJAMIN: Thank you. Is there one more question from 
the panel of interrogators? Is there any comment from the board,' 

I should like to say, in closing onr.session, if 1 may be permitted a 
^personal observation, that/ 1 felt a deep conviction of sin as a school teacher, 
^■hen Dr. Melby made that statement with which we all, I think, agree. 

However, 1 feir even a deeper conviction of sin as a taxpayer, as a 
citizen, as a veteran. ,1.^ a parent, because I believe this great problem is 



fundamentally an educational problem, It is not one, however, that can be 
.solved by school teachers in a corner. It has | be solved by every one of 
us, not as this, that, or the other thing, piimaly, but as American citizens 
primarily and first of all ■ 

These schools, these educational programs, never become dynamic until 
they are a burning "cause" for all the people in the communities. They 
just do not work with a few schoolmasters or preachers or a few members 
nf any particular group. That is why 1 have so great a feeling of respect 
fof and confidence in this kind of a group meeting [ have had4 great deal 
of pleasure in having this small parr, 
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THIilD THUMBNAIL REPORT 

(Presented with Accompanying Slides) 

RUTH CUNNINGHAM 
Tmkn Collqe, Colmhh Unhmitj ^ 

IADIES and gentlemen of the Fourth Annual Conference on Citizenship: 
This is the third report from you to you, highlighting our thinking 
our small group sessions y^$rerday afternoon. 
Before we get under way, and while the lights are being put out and 
the slides focused, may I make an announcement? No session is complete, 
certainly, without at least one announcement. The thing 1 should like to 
ask of )m is this: If there are any artists present will you please meet 
me at the door of this room at the close of this meeting and I will be glaJ 
to pay you hush money. Even if you do not like my brand of art, I can 
at least ask you to keep quiet about it. 

(Slide) I am a great believer in research, myself. They tell us that 
advertisers have done a great deal of research on how to focus attention. 
They have discovered that the three things ro present to focus attention 
■are a baby, a pair of pretty legs, and a dog, 

Well, I decided if that was a good way to focus the Attention of the 
general public; it ought to be a good help in focusing attention on the 
slides on the screen. That is the purpose of this slide. It is exclusively for 
the use of Ml Moreland, who is running die slide machine, and it has 
absolutely nothing to do with anything I am going to say here from here 
on In. 

(Slide) I have read a great deal recently, as who hasn't, about the 
use of visual aids. But, in my opinion, the authors have overlooked one 
important asset of these media. The asset to which I is this: With 
the room nicely datkened, there is no reason why most of the audience 
cannot leave under thejConvenient cover of darkness. This, I believe, may 
be a great advantage to all concerned. 

(Slide) I must admit, however, that it may be a bit disconcerting to 
disGSver, when the lights come on again, that no one is present but your 
reporter, Ruth Cunningham, the slide machine operator, and one litde 
old gentleman who fell asleep before the general exodus took place. 

So, in case I never see you again, good people, may I say it has been 
a pleasure to be your reporter, and I hope we will meet again some day. 

(Slide) Our groups yesterday were in amazing agreement about this 
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matter of community citizenship. (Dne and all, we agree that the com- 
munity is a VIP.-a Very Important Place, or can be, toward developing 
the type of citizen, the type of government, we all want, 

(Slide) Bi:t before we can start talking about communities, maybe we 
need to have a look at the people in them, like Mary and Joe, and you 
and you and you. . 

According to our group discussions there are some pretty important 
things for us to think about and do if we are to be good citizens of that 
VJ.P,, of our community, either is individuals or as members of groups 
in our community, 

(Slide) I. Know your community; Study it. Community surveys are 
a good way to start, but sometimes good old-fashioned friendly calls on 
your neighbors are more meaninofiil than pages of statistics. But, by what- 
ever means, know your communicj' and the people in it-their problems, 
their successes, their hopes fo^-thelr children, their ideas about what a 
good community should be, what a good community ought to look like. 

(Sli^e) IL Get into the swim of things: Spectators may make a lot - 
of noise, but it is the ones who are really -in it who decide what will 
really happen. And, as with that first spring plunge into the old swimming 
hole, it is never as bad as yoii think it is going to be, once you are in it. 
In fact, you may find aJot of enjoyment in it. 

(Slide) III. Use your mi wisely: And encourage others to do so, 
One group points oi;t that it Jtily be a sad commentar)* on our democracy 
when we have to give out little feathers to reward citizens for doing what 
is their right, their duty, and their' privilege. 

Maybe such tricks are necessary, maybe we will have to resort to such 
tricks, .but first let iis try to find more constructive ways 'to help citizens 
realize their responsibilities. " 

(Slide) IV. Get together: Join current groups or organize new ones, 
if nejessafy.- The power of joint .action makes real sense in a democracy. 
But, first and foremost, join with your neighbor, regardless of race, creed, 
or socio-economic status. \ 

As one group puts it, unless you can greet any man you meet as your 
brother,' you cannot be a good citizen, and you have a feeble chance of 
doing much to better ^our community. 

'(Slide) Well, those phrases jo^out easily, but look out for the punch 
behind them. No doubt the group that phrased these statements did si) 
only after careful deliberation. 

Before you easily and self-rightously agree, doifome careful thinking. 
Can you honestly say that you can greet any man you meet as your brother? 
If you cannot, says this group, you are not a good citizen and have little 
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chance of influencing your community. (Such statements pack a wallop!) 
(Slide) Tiiink of people in groups; It is too easy to think of citizens 
• and voters merely as one person after another, like toy soldiers on parade, 
or statistics one following another. But that is jiot the way people are; 
that is nnt the w.iy they live, 

If we tty to treat them as toy soldiers we \vill never be able to achieve 
community 'unity. 

(Slide) Noyy is anybody at all, all by himself A voter may show 
up as Sam Smith, but Sam is somebody because of other people and his 
rclationshi Athem. If we are 'smart, wc will treat him that way. 

(Slidej^e family is not the only social unit, of course, but it is an 
important one. As . we think about better communities, let us think about 
better families and how to help families to make better communities, 

(Slide) Age groups, too, are important-the young, the middle-aged, 
and the elderly. The middle-aged tend to monopolize things. When they 
do get around to thinking of oilier age groups, they tend to think first 
of the young, for they are our future. But let us not forget our growing 
groiip of elderly people who may have experience and leisure to give 
significant community service. 

We who are r^dlfraged have no monopoly on energy or wisdom.' 
Let us elicit the hef of kids and older people. We might be surprised at 
the help they can give. 

(Slide) While wc are on the subject of age groups, one of our discus- 
sion groups points out that the children and youth of a community can 
often be the focus for community action, 

' If your community suffers from apathy, maybe it can be made into 
a working team by focusing attention on the needs of children. There are 
many possible points of focus, but if you are looking for one that has 
dramatic and universal appeal, there is nothing to surpass 'children. 
Kids are wondeifiil catalysts. 

(Slide) Many people do not seem to fall into the easy categories of 
our jociety-as families, as age or ethnic groups. They feel left out for' 
some reason pt other. * 
. If we are to build strung communities, we must put out the welcoijie 
^ Vt for everybody (and that means mrjhoif.) That is not easily achi^ 
but evidently the group that made the statement really meant it,. for 
b<^dy" was underlined. 
(Slide) These, then, are the recommendations made to us; 

1. Kno^ your.community; , 

2. Gft into the swim of things. 
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' ,1 Use your vote wi^^J' N j,f|;e others » do 

■i. Tliiiik of people '^S^ "ot merely as ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
ihcm as members of . \ f^^^, c'i^'bs. and „ti,er types of groups. 
Give a welcome fo i'^W jj' * 

(Slide) And from "''^ ^^rol,p5 foiiie so^c words of cmtion; / 

1, The job is m <i^'..\ por expect quick ^^^^^^^^ j,, community 
organization for \>m ^ ^S-^^^^ Good cifzenship \^ ^ lang-iimc j,)b. 
As one group said, ^^■<'f'^jy,''y " h;id «> be achj^vej tomorrow, but 
when tomorrow diiwns iif ^ n„: iictomplisl'^d be f^^dy to keep working 
for the next ton|;)rro^', ' ^^s, and "txt, 

(Shde) Caution 2. jj^t into a 5q"'rrel c^gj. 

(Ladies and Gcntleni^''^ \vj|| liave yoU t|,,it tiyat is a' squirrel 
cage with a squirrel 'n <^^^^,|''^ you _l^"8h too'heartily/'I- challenge 
you to try drawing sqii< " V^^^^ huve no idea how ] struggled with this 
creature.) ' 
\ It is so easy to f^'H ' \ ,)kf fallacies of anything 
until the state acts; nnd ^ ^\ {?l"ot atc ""til x\ federal government 
acts; and the federal ^^"^^^^^^^ cf'^""' local groups act; and 

'round and 'round a""^ 'f'i ^ 

Face it! The circle h;'^ " i^^oken sonie^'i^e if are to have any 
action. Maybe the local f x\i !^«t place to staj^ |^,jsf ^^^^^^ 
a try, isn't it? '* 

(Slide) Caution )■ ^^^^^^ ^vH'on i<i\tP- Everybody has 'eiii. Inter- 
estingly enough, it is the '^j^-'ts seem to "lake the news. But maybe 
we need |o snake "flf^s" ^ S jyccesses-o^'f group endeavors, our co- 
operation, our achievcniei'' ^ ^hj, jhouldn't ""^o fires for ten years" be as 
dramatic as "fire in l"ft ^ It n ?5 ^fJmatj^.^that is, it can be 
if we make it so, Mufbe ^^^"^i [i? "''"■""fuate the positive," 

Superimposed on t'les^ J^^in^^nd^tions 'd cautj;^ ^^^^ ^-.^^^^ 
which could be heard thr'^ ^\ conference, ^x\if^ are two 
verses to one theme song' 



(Slide) 1. A good is !> combin^ion ^f things. No 



one person, no one \ service, n" One res,||t „n be achieved 

jlgpe^alone achieve \ m. U ^ good community is a com- 
bination (\f many hopes, o' ' ^ of {^.^^^ ^^^^^ „f ,,^1,15^,^. \ 
nient, " ^ 
. • lSli|le) Tlieme soi'g ^' ^^^\\ mnmli)' is by ii conibina- , 
tiou of many people, If ^ f^^^^ ih'" people ^"-'preseining many interests, 
' pooling their thinking bf^'fi doing i" fhis conference, is the be,st 
method for achieving ^ f ^ 

(Incidentally, that ^ yi\<:mn ac t'le fjf ^jj^ (-ircle is 
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Mr. Kcnnan, and the efficient and attractive lady on the left is MrsiEllison.) 
(Slide) 0.K little man, you can wake up now, -I am ab^f through. 
If they should ask you what out gtoups said in their sessions yesterday . 
afternoon, you can report on the various action suggestions and cautions 
they give, but if that is too much to remember, just say that we all agree 
that, in the area of citizenship, communities ate V.I.P,-Very Important ; * 
.Places! 

I 
\ 
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It tm apd that reafomible Ammm citizens mnot io m 
elective job in politics unless they are clear as to whiH the specific 
^oah oj American iemmj are, Unless ^oals are well iefmi, 
it is obiiousl] impossible for the citizen to know whether or not 
be is voting or otherwise acting consistentlj mth the acbiement 
of those ^oals. h is imperative that Ammcans a^r^e on and arpie 
]or their waj oj life just as em^haticallj as the proponents oj other 
doctrines advertise theirs. Some ^oals su^^estei incldd: shared 
power {in the sense of the opportmitj oj all citizens to share in 
the r/g/i/ to make important decisions ihromh toting and other 
means); shared enlightenment; shared refpect; shared security; 
shared weUein^; and shared lopltj. 

[Discussion Group 15 

In order to avoid discouragement, it was jclfthat we must first 
know our communitj^ its needs and its resources. Then we fmi 
set our ^odf step bjstepf, to avoid tackling a project too lar^e 
for successful accomplishment. It was felt that nothing is more en- 
courapg to citizens than success, no matter bow small; and that 
a series of successful activities inevitablj leads to the larger goal ^ 
oripnallj anticipated. At this point, it was felt that at future con- 

jerences, siiccessjul mMs used in varim communities should V ' 

be sifted and presented to the Conference , not as a series of per- 
sonal "success stories" but as examples of how some communities 
have attacked certain problems and brought them to a successful 
conclum. . 

-Discussion Group 12' ' 
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THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN DEVELOPING AMERICAN CITIZENS 

MABEL STUDEBAKER 
Pmidi'iit, Mmal Edimion Amcuit'm 

DR, Hawkins, Members of tlie Citizenship Conference and Guests; 
The National Education Association is pleased that there are so 
many of you whe^are willing to take time from your busy lives 
<|iynd a few days pooling your thinking, concerning citizenship, because 
it is one of the major interests of all people at the present time, and one 
of the utmost importance. . 

I shall not take your time this morning topt about the technics of 
ciSzensliip in our schools, but to say some of the things that I think need to 
be reaffirmed concerning what we are doing. 

It was my privilege this lasr holiday season to be in Puerto Rico at the 
time of the inauguration of Governor Luis Munoz-Marin, The thing that 
impressed me over and over again was the fact that they did not say, "This 
is our GQvernor; this is tlie person whom we have just elected," 
_ No, they said, "This is the First Governor we have elected in 506 
yijars." 

1 began to question that statement. It seemed that tliey were going back 
to the time of the discovery of the islands. For a long, long time they had 
their leaders given to them by the Spanish. Then ihey were appointed by 
our government. 

The enthusiasm of' a people'^that diey could finally choose their own 
leader was something that I wish codd be seen by every American citizen 
-because it gives a recognition of what it means to a people once more 
to get that feeling of "Yes, this is our own leader; we have confidence in 
him." 

Then, at a social affair, I saw part, of the charm of his leadership, At 
the inauguration, people had come from all over the island. Many of them 
had walked- many, many miles and had stood in a tropical sun for hours. 
In the evening at a reception it was not just the great froi^i the Western 
Hemisphere who w,ere the guests; they were there, yes but ihete were 
^thc poor famers. from the hills who came in, most enifcsticiilly. They 
said, "Now we have seen him. We have met him. We tow the palace. 
■ We shall go back and tell our people of him," 

Now, there was an example of the thrill of being a part of something 
that many of us lose, because we have had a cliance for so long to vote. 



The opposite value was expressed by a Pennsylvania Dutch woman 
who was stopped one day and asked if she had voted. Her arms were 
laden with baskets of food as she had come from the market. She said, 
'Thirty years ago when 1 married, my husband said he did' not vote. He 
wanted no part in politics. So we dn nor vote; we do not mix into it." 

Here on her arms were all the good things of our country, which she 
was taking hDme, She had taken from the plenty of our country, but, no, 
when it came to voting there was no time for it. And she did not believe 
in it! ' 

In Mother situation, nw>le in a certain town were discussing an elec- 
tion and they did not likele particular local leaders who had been chosen. 
The talkers were businessmen,, all of whom were successful, competent in 



the men present in that' 



)nly six had voted! ^uch negli);cnce 



on 



their own endeavors. Finally one of 
fifteen said, "Did you vote.'" 

Out of the fifteen he found that 
shows how we think, whether we valuelthis ballot of which we are speaking 

Still another thing that was done by a group in a miij\||stcrn town 
might be of interest to you. A group of high school boy^wiecidcd that they 
would ring doorbells and ask people to go to the polls They were^ 
asking them to support any particular candidates, any issue; they 
were inviting people to accept the ballot as they should, and to use it. 

One of the cynical ones a day or two afterwards 'said, "Do you think 
your going around that block that day did any good?" 

One of these.young people, who could not be discouraged easily, came 
back to school the following day and reported, "1 went back to every door 
where 1 had previously been and asked just one question; Did you vote 
because I came there or would you have done so anyway?" 

He came back and reported with enthusiasm that twent)'-scven people 
in the area where he had called said that their reason for going to vote 
was because he had made the personal contact and had 'asked them to, 
and that otherwise they probably would not have taken care of that duty. 

Now, we realize that voting is only one of the qualifications of citizen- 
ship. Therefore, in our public schools we hope to proceed in ways which 
will definitely develop citizens from the elementary schools until the time 
they leave. You see that pattern evolving as you go through the schools of 
our country, because more and more we recognize that it is no loiiger an 
autocratic system. The teacher is not^one person behind the desk, giving 
orders or laying out the tj'pe of work to all. Frequently you cannot even 
find her as you first^ enter die room. You have an organized community, 
each one accepting his own responsibility, and that responsibility is re- 
peated throughout the school. 
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•In fjict, -sometimes 'wc sec ourselves better when we consider how we 
appear to people of other nations, We have had, in .this country in the 
past few months, many people ftom other lands, When we ask them to 
report to us what they notice about the way we work in our schools that, 
is different frotn what they expected it to be; time and again it is the 

, human relationships, the democratic way of working, that impresses them. 
One German' educator who was here told about the fact that he went 
into'a school and was met by the principal and the president of the student 
governmenr, •The" principal said, to him, "We have planned to show you 
certain things in the building," 

When he had Jinished, the presideiit of the student government turned 
,to him wjfh enthusiasm and said, "Don't you think they woiikl be much 
more interested in what we are doing in photography developing -for oiir, ' 
yearbook?" ^ ', ' ' 

. - The principal said, ''Why, of course they would." ' f V 

;T}iete wasn't time to cany out' the plan «s the principaf had it«jtlinetl 
it,' and also do what .the president of the student government suggested. 

' Without' any hesitatipn at all, the idea of .thci president of the mkni 
government was 'accepted, -That was what skm\ unusual, but' it is the 
philosophy that we are trying to develop; that each one as an individual has 

..something to cotitribute. And we want to see that it is carried ouf in matiy ■ 

■of our activities, in ouf.fofms'of student government that. actually ate. 
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student governments, not suggestions that may be pigeonholed. 

•This reality of government was.filiowb in another school in a rather 
interesdng fashion, I thought. The sfudent government had voted that all 
people in a school cafeteria would wait and be served .in turn. It had 
been the custom, previously, that the faculty would break "into the line at 
any place and be served earlier— I do not know whether it was age or just 
precedent, It had become rather irksome to some^of the students, .and in a 
joint meeting they made the rule that each woujjj, wait his nirn. It was 
accepted by the faculty as well .is by the sta(j[ents/' 

A few days later ir happened that one of- the teachers, comiti^th'rtHigh 
in a hurry, followed the old custom of going to ,ihe head 6f the line. One 
of the students stepped up to her and remindc^r of the new rule. WWi 
her face a little red,llie went back to the end of the lin^ and took her place. 

The thing thatjl like -ibbut the incident is that the procedure having 
been adopted' as a lule to which everyone was to comply, tl)e student then 
had the freedom t(y speak and say, "This is th^e rule, let us all abide by it." > 

Mote, and more we find that sort of practiccT^-the acceptance of majority 
rule. And if schools 'do ii;^in everyday living,-if all realize that what' is « 
being done, is fqr rJie benefit bf the ujhole grou|5. it js the type of jjractice 
rhat- will carry on into life, 

In one further •field that is bringing up much discussion at the, present" 
time, I should like to make a' point: We need to bring before W students 
controversial subjects Hiat is one of thex things that ,c!ceds:,yery careful 
handling,. because we musf;deal with principles and with issues-, 

\ think if we can present our way of life ^d tlic .benefits accrued thereby, ' 
' if we.admit some of the problem? that we have not Solved aS yet iii many 
parts of 'the coontry/our democracy will stand compatison witlt anf other" ' 
■.form^ of political government in the. world. And I think young jjeople are 
the first to recognize that. In other words, we need to develop a^faidi in 
out' way of doing ,things, because our enemies' ideologies are t)ot iffom 
without— they arc from within.^ - ■ . V." /j': 

If people begin to doubt, if they 'b?come,fynical, if they bctome fear/ulfi 
and apathetic, they are prey for other ills. Into a vacuuni'witl always coifle. 
something. So ,if we can fill our students wjfh faith—and h cannot"give > 
them faith unless we as teachers h;we it~if we can provide that faith in tfe 
'^democratic process, 1 -see no trouble for future demracy in this touptry;' . 
for the very,thifl|! that^iave helped make this country gteat are still in the . 
. hearts of its people ^ . 
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N'OT long ago I heiird a surgeon speaking of a Jifliciilt operation 
which he had performed, which liad been televised. He made 
tlie astounding statement that the people who saw the operation 
by television saw more of the detail of it than he did. He said the lighting, 
the way in which the camera was (Aiced, the way in w^ich rhe vansmitting 
was (lone, gave a better viW of |he detail of that ojieration'^to those wlio 
witnessed it by televisiorf than h? could see, hini??lf,'tv«king at 414 
range to it. ' ' ^ 

Perhaps we can diink of ourselves as being in a laboratory discussing 
in pathological terms some of the problems of citizenship, and preparing 
ourselves to do the jlib which television does, in discussing these problems 
with other people, the folks in.the communities, the groups, the individuals, 
the families, and so on, about whom you have been hearing duriiig the 
conferences , ^ 

■ Today's Ameritan Azen-is he like m different from the American 
citizen of 177(5. I860, or 1914? I picked those dates as being illustrative 
of times of crises in American history, tinies wh?n the response to crises 
bnuight out the best in American citizenship. Of course the answet must 
be yes or no. one of those equiv'flial answers, ■, l*^ - . . 

I should like to examine some of the "alikes" ^1 some. of-the''tliffer 
ences" with you this morning and see where we have gone. In the first 
place, the American citizen of today is like the one of these earlier years 
in the fact that he is an amalgam of many races, an amalgam which is even 
rfiore mixed now than it has been at ;iny time in the past-and it is 'becom- 
ing even more so. , ■ , , ■ 

4 wa? interested in the statement ^,at/ributed to some* German lab^ 
leaders who have been visiting here, alid who are Reported to have goL 
Ne^with the feeling tjiat they had seen, in 'this coimtry, the greatest 
melting pot in the world and marveling at the fact that we had been able 
to britl together representatives of so matijr races, so^many group.s. into 
common inlerest in^the form of government and of social and economic 
life which" »'e enjoy. We are alike in our interests, our^uriosity concern- 
ing bow tfie world is put together and what makes it tick. We arc the 
greatest inventors in the world in sgite of the allegations whiih^have re- 
cently bctn made by the representatives of one of the nations-that each 
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of the, great in^Wuions of, the world has t.ikcn place in other \ym of the 
world. 1 think^^jir chfirncterisfif itself i^ one of which wc should r:ikr 
particular note. ^ - 
I Silt {)fn, court bench which hati more Im involving patents than 

any other subject, being located 'in Washington, D. C One of the 

questions freqkntly presented was, "What constitutes an invention; what 
are th{? cljiitacteristics of an invention?" It is an intangible tenuolis 



^Various definitions were given and (he one that was constantly cropping 
up ir) thc*^ writings on the subject, the one that to me seemed to give the 
^ best, hold, on the problem, was that the inventor does something contrary 
to the teachings of the art. ' * ^ 

• In other words, he does the unconventional thing. The man who merely 
carries on, step, by step, the investigations of others who have gone before' 
h'im, is called ,, a 'routineg'",He is a research man who fills in the inter- 
— stitial areas. He carries orffp the obvious to the less obvious, but does 
no more than build one thing on top of^another/Biit the man who comes 
along and does Something so completely diffcreat that those who have 
gone before hiiii, who are experts in that particular field, have' said that ' 
it could notl)e done that-way^that is one, of the characteristics of invention. 
And that is one of the characteristics of the American people. They 
. - are willing to try, they are willing to do the unconventional thing, both 
in the field of invention and in fields of government, of economics, of life " 
;is we live it in all its aspects. . 

Of course the American also, fortunately, has a Ualance whicli guides 
him usually in doing the unconventional. He does^noc %ant to be too un- 
com'entional; he does not want to upset the apple cart. That is equally 
'"'^ important. That is a characteristic of good .i?i^nship. He must know or' 



■be able to feel or at least to read the warning|^vhen he gets tto close to 
^ the edge, that he must strike a balance between the two. ^ 

" I should say that we are lik^ the Americans whchave gone before us- 
and that we are a good-natured people. ! read occasioniilly of people who ' 
■tell tts we are overwrought, that we live on the basis of l^igh" tension. We 
know that isn't true because- we know American people generally arc 
people who like a bit of ham6r. 

'American people like to tell stories., They are good^natured thejf ate-,;, 
humane in their reactions. The American G.I. in other parts t)f the worif ! 
was known as a friendly sort of person. He was a man who made fricadr^j;' 
^ith the children and with the families whom he met. Sometimes it wlsv't- 
quite a problem to his superior officers to maintain discipline, to see that^i 
he did not /become too friendly with people of enemy nations 
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Another story which racntly .ippe;ired in the pajicrs is of th^aii \vh()''' , , 
invented "little vittles" in connection with the air lift, He wils the' man ' 
who drtjpped candy to the Gerainn children by litde balloons. He \m been, , 
given the jwrd of inerkjiy sotnc one^of the many organiziitioiis which 
. make M^fyi merit, ]/h a recognition of certainly one of the most out- 
st!mdinf; ,cterictefistics¥ our Americiin people, They|«te good-natured, 
■; happy, friendly, sociable-aiid perhaps sometimes a little bumptious in 
the doing of it. ' ' ' ^ ^ 

A similar characteristic is riiat the American is slow to anger, He may 
carry a chip on his shoulder, he may be conicnt^ous, but he does not get up to 
the lighting stage easily. It taltes quite a while for him to feel like going tu , 
war. Biit-when'he .gets there he is a very dangerous foe, , . , 

^ilf^c. M in the fact that our thinking is still 
fluid about many of the problems of government and of life under which ' 
;■ we live. "We reconcile a high, degree of democracy with ^ representative 
.. form of $m(tfim under very complex and Jiflicult situations. We main-. 
..,.|ain a^lcM and a, state system, of government,' a widcspreiid municipal 
"^.ifsfltm' (}f ]ov§fnment, one ithidi tics a lifetime of work and of Tcsearch 

".^P M syVjl.'^i'C fward the average citizen or below avenge 
Trt)en,spdkW''Hfll;him, Tou;must'^ a good citizen and know 

(. • ''P ''K^^^^^ ' """'y inipossible it is for him 

■^to l(poW'«ouS|f It^Js^very diflicult, even for tlie man who 
M[*/^'yjst?^ particular field, to know enough to act wisely in 

* "^i*^^ a few (f :^ie difecnces between the citizens -of . 

^ ''^''^^^ seventy-five. For 



Ire-^ii aldir people, j mean th^t not in the sense of being 
\.There is-a gr^if deal of nonsens^i?poken about older 
:Hhe nliioft5,:Vhijiii^are youniw if point of their actual 

Icier in their approach, 
o|ida| life. , • 
(|l think gthat some 
teicfdraWy^ about 
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where thef say, "Oh, well, l,do not realljf think it is necessary afrcr all." . 
, I iiad a canvervitliK ,vith an ok! retiid Senator just the other night 
about that vcty siil^itt^^^ think it is verv important any 

more to write atioii^ the things tjfe so vital af twenty, at thirty, 
and at forty. And as the years go b^Tffiijr.sc^^ra^^ to become more so. 

Now, fortuniifely, there sce'nis to bf^J^'increaSing" number of old folks 
who are maintaining the vital spark ^^y seem to feel the necessity of 
doing a lot of things of this kind. I h()pe;thjere ijiay be more of j.lm'.". . 

However, my point is wc are an older people, and younger people have 
less part in the activities of government. Older people, let us say the older 
middle^aged group, are inclined to monopolize government. It is fre- 
quently very discouraging for young people to try to break into these 
community situations. It is much more difficult even to try to break into 
the national level. Now, that was not true and has not been true during 
the last decade Ipr a very peculiar reason.. I was very much aware lhat 
this was particularly true in the legal/field. 

A good many lawyers disapproved rfo thoroughly of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration policies that they would'/iot have anything to do with theip; so 
an opportunity was presented to a lot of young lawyers to go down to 
Washington and take part in affairs .of national government. 

1 suspect there were, perhaps, a few too many of the young ones and not 
enough of the old, ones for a while. In my own ca^e I left university teach- 
iit^ at that time and went^ up to work in the Solicitor General's office. It 
was art assignmei^t which, prior to that time, any. lawyer would have been 
very jealous to have. A good miny of my friends reprimanded me and 
said, "I wouldn't have anything' to do with that bunck in Washington, 
wouldn't give them any comfw^t air ' 
■ Granting the fact that the'MWof th^ nation depended upon good" 
work being done in thcse^ vajflporgimizations, ' thf old men, the old 
lawyers were not persuaded and wt^uld not go dowpo Wa^|kj;top and 
have .any part of it, They' changed rheir minds after several yeiiffhaii^' gone 
by, and a good many of them, did go down, but, geherallyj^speaki^ I . 
should jay there was a tendency, not to go down. And that was in^iltifccrj^ 
opposition to die general tendency, of the old people to hold on too long,"'' 
and the tendency of the middle^iged people to monopolize too nufeh. 

My argument would be more in favor of gifing the younget people a , 
greater chance. We should take advantage of the yoali, of their cn- 
thujiasm and ei%y. They heed a little dianneling, a 'little direction,, but" 
tl|ey have a chance for the expenditure of energy, and they will make good 
use of it. 

} participated recently jn a conversation in the United Nations Com- 
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mission on Unesco. The discussion took place as to wkiki or not Unesco 
was being led, let us. say, in the various communities by too many organi« 
.zations, and was being helped by w many community organizations. One 
person complained that in a city of twenty-five or thirty-thousand ther 

forty-eight different orjianizfltions workin/{ on various phases 
Unesco fork. 

(j)ut the very theory of Unesco's organization is that as many as possible 
representative organizations on the national scale shall be brought into 
the councils of Unesco in order tliar the represenratives of these associa- 
tions and organizations may take the message out to the communities and 
get as many of them as possible working on these various subjects. This 
was merely the reflection of that r^ki monopolistic point of view, ."We 
don't want so many people interfering. We, have nice little stM-out 
areas of vested interests, which we have preempted for oifrselves. We are 
having a nice, happy time. Some of us are holding offices in these organi- 
Jsations and we would rather not have competing ones.' Add so the young 
fellows are !;hut out, 

Therein may lie some of the wildness of youth. Therein may lie some 
of the resentment' which turns too i^jfij^ ftf them too far to t|ie extreme 
in one'ditaion or another. PerhajJ|j| little more' attention were paid 
to a channeling oi energies at ihe^'Citpiilinity level, the state level, and 
the national level, we could make much'^v^iser Jnd bftter use of the areas 
>of citizenship. ^ V^^""' 

Along with age has come a greatefi^jD^l^ifii^ 
tion means, I am not sure, since I lijil^if'Ssfr'ir 
apparently means wisdom, it means' 
cynicism about the more serious mIjt 
the ideals'of good government to 
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[dst what sophistica- 
I^sj) many ways. It^ 
frcPntly it means 
wiji^a- great many of 
:i|l)ed. i|^0()d many 
tch 



jop^ample, whicf/^PIt" in our ^)fi^|fti|iftn,. wjiic 
^, ^and which were once lighting 7sji^Si; bvc 
'iss as a jnaticr of course, and are referr^. 
^iso'on. They .ire , brushed off without!. ' 

with you on that. 1 suspect diat eacli^ 
Ji^trying !o argue seriously on this subject, 
and has found* the so<alled sophisticated person soeaking cynically about 
the whole operation of government and his partit^tion in it. Frankly, 
it is a little worse than, the. case, of the woman who was referred to a 
little wliile ago, who^jSfcl)^^^ the good things, and made no coi^- 
tribution. Because in |t|:yj|e-^^^^^^ was ignorance and lack of understanding. 
In the case of the sop^ppit' there is understanding, there is experience, 



one of*5fbi 



there is a deliberate repudiation of the duties of citizenship. 

And that is the point of greatest loss, I should say, when people are 
that type and refuse to participate on such a basis, ... 

We are more urban people than we once were. We may be more irbane) 
at tijp same time, More people live in cities. There is less of that under- 
standing of where life 'comes from. There is less of that rcsourcefiilncss 
about the common ways of life dian. there was fifty or a hundred years 
ago. It is getting to be more and more a case of large masses of people in 
large metropolitan areas, with highly specialized duties, with an inclination 
to think of themselves as specialists, whether they know what that word 
means or not, with an unwillingness, or perhaps a lack of training-a 
gentler way of saying it-in that type of large-scope thinking which is 
involved in citizenship. 

There is a very real problem for us. it is an interesting fact that 
George Washington, in the days when the largest city in this country had 
approximately' thirt}' thousand people, Philadelphia, at tl^t time, said that 
the greatest troubles came from the. masses of people who lived in the' 
large cities. 

And, of course, in history, social disturbances and socitil revolutions 
have come largely from large city state?. Stopb think of that for a moment. 
Think of our country, and you will find the greatest extremes of poverty, 
the greatest extren\es of wealth, the greatest contrasts between well-being 
and pooVbeing.^iipfln the pajt of our people, are in the.cities. 

The greiitest'mentive to remedy affairs by resorting to violence, in-: 
stead^of ioUbwitlg'the normal healthy procedures of good cftizcnship for 
which'.k standi occurs in, our cities. _ » 

What are we going to do about that? Tliat. is one of the facts of life 
which even an earnest- application to .principles, such as this convention is 
concerned with, is goin^ to have a hard time changing, I am afraid. How 
can'.we get into the' minds of these people who \m in the larger areas 
"-'vthe same kind of self sufficieff^.jind understanding and appreciation of ■ 
* the v^lue of the inclividual, which ds in the mind and heart and soul of 
the pioneer, the' frontiersman, of a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
ago?.... , ^ . 

Somewhere in the process of education, and when 1 speak of education 
I am talking definitely of organizations and conventions of this kind, lk 
musrget ifito t|ie minds of these people and the .und^|j^[tanding of these 
' people, the capacity for conceptual thinking which makes them realize that 
we still have frontiers, W still have opportunities for the pioneer. 

AnotHer thing which I think, perhaps, may be the Jesuit of some of the 
things I am talking about is the qnicisA which results from umiappiness, 
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the case of the sophisticate who has not foiinjiiji place in life, the older 
person who becoqjcs more intrnspectiv,c as ii^f;oc^li)iig, the person in 
the metropolitan area who has less ca[)acity for thc\pe of thinking I. 
. iini tallying ahtnit. We 'find more of a desire for lAf Mind," mid 
, comfort of the body, than we once liad, when the life verage was eighteen, 
twenty-live, thirty, or even forty years. 

People had less thought about "Peace of Mind" in those days, and 
comfort of body, than they have now. It is very significant,. IJjnk, that 
books like Pace of Mini and How To Slof rmjiii^, mid i^i'^i best 
sellers today. It is most significant that people arc tliinlting in -those terms 
rathiet than in terms of going out and meeting a frontier. 
How can we compensate foV the trends in human life which bring these 
• attitudes? What process of education is available to accomplish that end? 
' What possibilities lie in the field of. religion? How can we make men 
and women think more of their^cg ii'^ 'world in which diey, as in- 
dividuals, are charged with responsibili^o; solving the problems of this 
kind, rathei than having 'someone else comfort them, give them peace of ■ 
mind, and the pleasures of good living? 

Of couts^ I am not minimizing the importance of making people as . 
peaceful in mind as possible. We have enough hysteria, We have* enough 
hospitals fi|d with mentally ill pitients aS it is. The good" Lord seems to 
'provide as many hurdles as possible to challenge the potentialities that 
we have, up to the limit; that seems to be a part of the plan. But we are 
having enough wreckage resulting' from it at the present lime-perhaps 
because of our own ineptness in meeting the challenge, Certainly we must, 
be thinking pretty hard about how to condition our people in their younger 

«i so that they will' be abje to meet'tlK| |ises without the tensions 
^ the breaks which we are getting now, if we are to have the resourceful 
citizenship which we need, . , 

We differ as' citizens today, &cau.se we live in situations which are 
•much mote dilfercnt-milieu, if you wish to call it by a $64 word. Our 
local, national, and international problenis are much more complex than 
(hey used to be. There is much greater necessity for' training now than, 
there onee was. A man with a meager education could, through the ex- ^ 
jericnce of the life which he lived in those days, come to th^ Presidency 
!qf the United States and make a great contribution, as did'Washington, 
giiicoln, and others. Neither Wasl|ington ftor Lincoln was, a college-' 
drained man. A 

' Who's Who in Amm indicates tWay that men and women who !ichi,eve 
gr(»t, success , iire predominantly pniversity graduates, Tlie never-ending 
vicissitudes of life, today, both for individual suaess as well as for useful 
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participation in the public interest, require a much larger base^of ediicv 
tion and training t|meet the great complexity of the problems which 
face them. We call increasingly upon science to solve the problems which 
face us, and to free us from (he penalties of ignorance. We mark with pride 
the achievements of science in overcoming bodily diseases and making it 
possible to preveijtthem. * . ^ 

Ve are beginning to. work in the field of mental and emotional im- 
• balance~s(|ll another one of tliose frontiers in which we have great need 
for furtheijp professional training and experience. .And, unfortunately, wc 
have a much greater facility for scientific misuse of scientific discoveries 
, than wc'havejor beneficial use. In fact, the opportunity for misuse seems 
to be the gfeaiest challenge for scientific discovery. . / . 

Despite ll the advantages of our present situation we, seem to be. 
less able ,to think in terms of the soul, which is making the journey in 
this body of clay, through this' hfe which we are living. We seem less 
able to ^ink in terms df universal plans, regions, and purposes for our 
^ being here and the part which we are supposed to be playing in this life. 
, We^ seem ever more inclined to think in terms of gathering a lot of 
things about us, squeezing as much pleasure as we can out of life, and 
dodging the responsibilities, which come on the higher level. 
• I am not a minister. I do not profess ||f be % preacher^ I am merely 
giving^p a layman's observation of how the thing strrkes rte, I fkl, very 
ptofoundly, that we have ipst greatly at that particifcc point over tlje 
■ day of'the pioneer of whom I spde a moment ago. His Bible reading and 
his reverent talking with God was a daily fajnily iMi^ , - ■ ■ 
We have bigger telescs|{?es. We can see further than %e used' to. We 

seem to have less'5e?.tng minds and more handicapped souls 

One of the great values ^ have today, as contrasted with the citizenry 
of a hundred or more years ago, is the wealth of organizations which we 
have. I agree thoroughly with the previous ijJl^aker who spoke in terms of 
plenty of organizations. . . , 

Of course, thatlbrings^c back to this organization with the cultures 
and experiences and pro|tam^^ of work which are represented here. The 
opportunity which comes^fea pooling of interests, the pooling of ac- 
tivities for achievement of these ends. Sometimes, unfortunately, these 
■ organizations are used for various specialized purposes. Sometimes they 
grow inward in their activities,, becoming selfish ^afid dissipating the 
energies of those who Work /n them. Sometimes, they .even get into very' 
futile inter-group rivalries which expeqd the energies antj^the money of 
those tvho should be concerned with larger obj^tives. , 
, . But that'is patt of'the process of citizenship, too-^o I supposc'we have 
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nothing to complain about, We have plenty of that in government, plenty 
of that in Congress, and plenty in the courts, 

■Now, I have a bit of inspirational material here which was prepared in 
advance-for a press release, and I promised to give it. So I will, Perhaps 
it has come, pertinently enough, after the more general observations; 

"Leadership in the community of nations ,h»||een thrust upon us, and 
It requires out understandjpg of other people^'anj of conditions through^ 
out the world. The inventions of our age have brought the problems of 
kmj places do!)^ to our hearthside. To survive decently, we must befld 
nature-all her new wonders-to constructive purposes. 

"Today's American Citizen must live his citizenship every day of the 
year-year in and year nut. His cannot be the kind of patriotism that 
requires a dramatic crisis or a war to become aroused. His cannot be the 
kind of citizenship that is brought out of mothballs and dusted off for 
Fourtn of July parades or 'I Am an American' days," 
. Do not think Tam minimizing the importance of those things, because' 
[ am not. But my point is merely to emphasize that it must be more 
v.:tte#t. ft must be more continuing than that. It must be more thinking 
' than that. 

: • "Today, the effective citizen must study the ni?bds of his local and 
worldwide C(W|mui}jtjt,^nd meet them to the best of his ability, whether it 
means jury duty or campaigning .for more adequate salaries for public 
servants, or studying the issues that perplex the best of us in the ifltticate 
maze of world affairs." ^ %,f^:.- ..fi" 

. . . I may say here,%y way, of inierpoferion, that I believe tl!oroughly in ' 
direct participation in local and state and national affairs, A person who 
tells you he does not believe in pressure groups is just refusing to look 
at the realities of life, Tlie world is full of pressure groups. Washington 

■ is full Qf pressor^ groups, legislation is beltig written by pressure groups,' 
Ajf. group which does not get' in and do a little prlsuring is failing to 
help preserve the balance which, must be preserved if legislation is to be 
fiiy rcpiesentative of all the interests of us, together, 

J_us ^athet mspiration and strength from^ cooperating in these 
^ r'l'et wikm our eyes upon the higher goals ancj' join together 
in sku'finfe the'values that make Ame;ica cteat, The horizons which fate 
todays American citilens are wid? and ricf with potentialities, let us rise 
'tO'their.c!iallenge, noj,^nly with' the 'exptience wliich has-come to us 
from oui older and nioiC:SophiAiated civilizatioii,..biit, at the same time, 
with the enthusiasm and youthful vitality which characterized lis in our 
earlier yeivs." ''.A 
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, Wc nml fo avoid playing into the hnnds of siibvetsivcj by "making 
hoottt political action and social liberalism spionjinoiis with communism. 
"RespccnWe persons" mny thus neiuralize social action groups and leave the 
field of social action to subversives. 

► How to build civic responsibility? We must demand civic respon- 
sibility, not just of the poor, but of the well-to-do, Fgr civic responsibility 
we need not merely more education but a certain high quality of educa- 
tion with a content centered on life problw. 

► The term "dirty politics" labels the American science of government 
as incompetent and unclean. The fact that many serve our government 
altruisrically is ignored. 

► All too often the ordinary person does not feel tliat polities' belongs 
to him, It seems to be the possession of some mysterious "others," 

► What can we do to get government of the people? The first prac- 
tical step to attain such a change is to discover methods of communication 
and expression thar will interest all kinds of groups and thus get the 
voice oj tb p(opk ' 

► One of the best ways to interest the average citizen in politics is by 
developing a year-round program in citizenship education, rather than 
waiting for election day to give out information. Groups of citizens, chosen 
regardless of pajty-lines, could be brought together to discuss issues to be 
voted upon, civic responsibilities, or ways of promoting good.governracnr, 

► Youth shoOld be plied in everywhere decisions are being made. 
They should be asked tb state their^()eint of view openly and to assume 
their part jof the re^nsibility. We njHSt not sell young, people short! 
We mi St encourage them in every way possible. 

► It is most impottatit that American citizens concern themselves with 
Iml problem,';. Unless local problems can be solved, national and inter- 
national problwns are apt to be badly handled/ 

, ► Tlie authentic American tradition of wel^lning the friendless and 
oppressed 'as stated in the poem on the base of the Statue of Liberty is 
opposed by the iiative Aperiority belief that old stock Americans, are 
always kiperror.!^ ''aijkiis!'' ■ ' ■ ' *' 

► AiDei1c?ii dtWijStl^ould_ realize tbr American policy abroad is ' 
being resisted not because it is demccratic, but becaise our political ideals 
and our economic system are not articulated. ' \ 
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